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TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 

The custom of drinking healths and toasts and 
sentiments has nearly become obsolete, and though 
Dean Ramsay strongly condemned the practice in 
his ‘Reminiscences,’ the custom had much to com- 
mend it. It was a pleasant means of warming up 
the company and breaking the ice of a conventional 
introduction at a dinner party, whilst at harmonic 
and social gatherings a song was neatly capped by 
an appropriate sentiment, which made the comple- 
ment perfect. As Thomas Rhymer neatly puts 
it, in his song-book, which I have freely used, 
“When a person has sung, and another ungifted 
with vocal powers is called upon, he may contribute 
his mite to the convivial moment, and thus at once 
save useless pressing to perform a task for which, 
perhaps, nature and want of taste had rendered 
him totally unfit.” Again, toasts were loyal in 
sentiment, embodying the feast of reason and flow 
of soul in terse, epigrammatic The cus- 
tom was a fine old crusted one, having the charm 
of antiquity, and owed its origin to the objection- 
able habit which the Danes had of stabbing or 
cutting the throats of the English while they were 
drinking their spiced ale. In order to guard 
against such a contingency, it became the practice 
for the individual to request some friends sitting 
near him to become his surety or pledge while he 


drank. Thus the toast or pledge became the 
means by which the flower safety was plucked 
from the nettle danger, and the system was, until 
a comparatively recent period, one of our cherished 
institutions. As a memento of a bygone custom, 
I send herewith a collection of these wise saws. 
The list is rather long, but they embody in one 
form or another the feelings of Englishmen, they 
were inspired by a kindly, manly spirit, and are 
free from the contrariness and dogmatism of those 
proverbs which Sancho Panza the clown loved, 
but Don Quixote the scholar and gentleman hated. 


The Queen, may she reigu long and live happily. 

Prince Albert. 

The Prince of Wales. 

May the smuggler’s heart be free from a pirate’s 
spirit. 

May the laws soon cease that tempt honest men to be- 
come knaves. 

The country whose laws are made for revenue, not for 
prohibition, 

May hearts be joined whenever hands are united. 

May music inspire joy, and unity allow no discord, 

When Apollo inspires our lips may he also drive care 
from our hearts. 

May truth animate Paddy’s heart when blarney stimu- 
lates his tongue. 


A full tumbler to every good fellow, a good tumble to 
every bad one. 
bow rose, thistle, and shamrock, may they never be dis- 
united, 
May the poaching friar be whipped with his own cord, 


May religion ever be divested o y 
May we be stripped whenever it puts on the 
cloak of religion, 
Early hours and hearty health. 
Olden times, 
Old halls. 
Old farms and old pastimes. 
May we never abandon present happiness by looking 
back on past circumstances. 
May the game laws be reformed or repealed, 
May moonlight sporting cease by employment being 
given to the labourer. 
The abolishment of game-keeping rather than increase 
of crime, 
Liberty without lawlessness. 
Old English sports, may they never be done away with. 
Old English customs, may modern refinement never 
ay we enjoy life, but not, like poor Tom, in 80 
hasten the approach of death. 
May — heads never disgrace our country’s cockade, 
Oaken ships, and British hands to man them. 
May hearts of oak man our navy, and plants of oak 
support it. 
ey the British tar never lose the oak’s firmness or de 
base his country’s c ° 
May our friendships be independent of time and be 
ay our love be ever young, our charity over vigorous. 
_ The heart which is open to all worth and shut to all 
vice, 
May we never unfurl our banner but for defence, and 
never furl it in dishonour. 


May just wars be accompanied by good fortune, and 
ve valour be discomfited. . 
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Religion without bigotry, and politics without party. 
May the priest's oe never be re by rapacity. 
May a quarrelsome toper be be @ tosc- 


r. 
May the beam in the glass never destroy the ray in the 


When we are tempted to lave the clay may we never de- 
prive it of consistency. 
A jolly nose, when it is the sign of a good fellow, but 
not of a sot, 
May we never colour the nose by emptying the pocket, 
May the bloom of the face never extend to the nose. 
May our glass be broken rather than we should allow 
merriment to be ded dness 
May the toils of the day be forgotten in the welcome 
of night. 
May-games; may modern refinements never banish 
them. 
May the spring-time of gladness be succeeded by the 
winter-time of repose. 
Mirth and music uninterrupted by folly or discord. 
When our hearts are merry may our heads be active. 
May he who would have two loves be punished with 
double contempt. 
May riotous monks have a double Lent. 
Merry monks, but not mad ones, 
May monastic rule be firm without severity, and mild 
without weakness. 
May we wear our own clothes, but adopt any person’s 
virtues, 
May pride never intrude on a wedding day, nor passion 
interrupt its harmony. 
May a bridal promise never be repented, nor the matri- 
monial bond regretted. 
Merry hearts to village maidens, 
Harmless joys, with spirits to enjoy them. 
May the merry day actions never be succeeded by the 
next day's regret. 
Our country, our Constitution, and our Queen, 
Let the lass be good, if even the glass is filled badly. 
May a toast to the fair never prove an apology for the 
conduct of a Satyr. 
May woman's charm be dependent on neither eyes, 
hair, nor complexion, but on heart. 
May the gentleman that is be as true-hearted as the 
gentleman that was. 
Old English faces, old English hearts, and old English 
customs. 
May modern landlords by their conduct deserve the 
tears that watered the biers of their progenitors. 
England, the Ocean Queen. 
May the Ocean Queen never oppress old ocean sisters. 
May Britain ever retain the character of “ the home 
of the friendless.” 
English liberty without French ribaldry, 
A thousand years to our friends, with thousands to 
assist their enjoyments. 
May the cold of Christmas be forgotten in the comfort 
of its cheer. 
May all hearts be merry at Christmas, even when all 
hands are cold. 
May the frosts which bind old Christmas open all 
hearts to the poor. 
Sir John Barleycorn, may he soon be relieved from his 


er. 
Sir John Barleycorn, may the time seon come when 
each peasant may have him for a lodger. 
Merrie England, may her peasant sons resume their 
ancient independence. 


com to 


Merrie Christmas, may we always have good cheer to 

welcome it, 

The peasantry of England, may they resume their 

ancient spirit. 

reward the men who 
rive i 

me they who raise the wheat be well rewarded with 

plenty. 

The sports of former and the science of present da 
The golden days of Queen Bess, but sng thelr denpeten 
never be revived. 

Our Father Land, its Queen and Constitution. 

a. merry days of England ; may her merriest be yet 
come. 

May the wassail bowl never be the burial-place of our 

reason. 

May the ey of the present generation never dis- 
grace the pleasures of the past, 

The golden days of Queen Beas. 

May the poor never want relief while the rich have 
power to administer it. 

Country sports and light-hearted players. 

May those who put spirits into their mouths never for- 
get that they will ascend to their brains. 

May we see so far before we commence drinking as to 
prevent our being blind when we have finished, 

May we never put an enemy into our mouths to steal 
our brains. 

ay all Millwoods share the fate of Barnwell. 

May we never forget that the first step into vice is 
never the last, 

May virtuous love be our shield from the harlot’s 
emiles when principle is not. 

If the village bells sadden the mind, may the simplicity 
of their sounds tend to purify the heart. 

The village bells, may their sounds awaken the 
memories of the past and open the heart to reflection. 

The English belles, may their society animate virtue 
and stimulate to glorious enterprise. 

The true heart, may it never be despised 

May man’s passions never make him forget the brute 
has feelings. 

May man’s gratitude never fail to recompense a brute’s 
kindness. 

May the words of the absent be more fondly cherished 
than if spoken when they were present, 

W. T. Marcuanrt. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS : HER HAIR AND PERUKES. 
(See 7 S. iv. 81, 121, 281, 361, 381, 441.) 

Perhaps it may prove of additional interest to 
note a few engravings which have been made from 
portraits of this unfortunate queen, concerning 
whom so much information has appeared in 
‘N. & Q’ of the past year, the tercentenary of 
her execution. No doubt there are many more in 
existence. 

1. In Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ vol. ii., cabinet edi- 
tion, 1846, is a portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
said to be from the picture “in the collection of 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Morten, at Dal- 
mahoy.” This, a half-length, portrays a rather 
pretty woman with a demure aspect. The account 
which accompanies it, curiously enough, does not 


Old sports and village pastimes as they were. 


contain any notices of either Mary’s life or death, 
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but is devoted entirely to the discussion of the 
ineness of the picture. This is said to have 
eo rved with the greatest care from time 
immemorial (?) “in the mansion of Dalmahoy, the 
incipal seat in Scotland of the Earl of Morton.” 
history of it is curious, for it is said to have 
been painted during her confinement in Lochleven 
Castle, and to have been once the property of 
George Douglas, the liberator of Mary, and to 
have passed from him to his relative James, fourth 
Earl of Morton. The earl was, as is well known, 
beheaded by the “ Maiden” at Edinburgh in 1581. 
The date of this picture would be 1567-68. 

2. In ‘Illustrations of the Works of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ 1833, is a portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
“engraved by Thomson, drawn W 
Wright from a painting by Zucchero.” In this, a 
three-quarter length, she is depicted standing, 
dressed in black, and holding in her right hand a 
little dog. The countenance is merely that of a 
fair, pretty young woman. The following descrip- 
tion is appended : “ Her face, her form, have been 
80 deeply impressed upon the imagination, that 
even at the distance of three centuries it is 
unnecessary to remind the reader of the 
which characterize that remarkable countenance ” 
(‘ Abbot,’ chap. xxi. ). 

3. In the ‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography,’ n.d., probably 1867, is an excellent 
engraved portrait of Mary. This is said to be “en- 
graved by W. Holl from a Painting from the 
original by Sir John Watson Gordon, P.R.S.A.” 
This is by far the best, and represents a very 
beautiful woman with dark hair, having in it 
pearls, but otherwise very simply attired. On a 
table on her left hand is an imperial crown. Pro- 
bably this is copied from some painting taken 
shortly after her return to Scotland from France 
about 1561. 

4. A small carte de visite portrait is before me, 
on the margin of which is inscribed ‘‘ Marie 
Stuart,” and on the back “ E. Neurdein, 28, Boul 
de Sebastopol, Paris, Portraits, Vues, Reproduc- 
tions.” This is probably from some picture in 
France, and represents Mary as a very pleasing 
looking woman with dark hair, covered by a large 
hood, the curtain of which hangs down on her 

ders. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I possess a lock taken from the tress which 
Lord Belhaven bequeathed to Queen Victoria. It 
came to me from my grandmother, Lady Charlotte 
Campbell (sister-in-law of Lady Belhaven), and is 
in @ paper docketed as follows in her hand :— 

“Friday, November 30, 1816. Queen Mary’s Hair, 
tobe by Lord Belhaven and Stenton from out his 

which said Cabinet pertained also to her 
y- The Hair was sent to some of her adherents 


previous to the Battle of Langside.”’ 
I should describe the hair as the fairest auburn, 


unusually fine and silky, and shining even now 
like gold, thereby tallying exactly with the de- 
scriptions of Brantéme, Ronsard, and other con- 
temporaneous authors. Can any one suggest to 
me a good and ornamental way of preserving it 
without sacrificing the paper in which it is wrapped, 
which is three and a half inches long by two and 
a half? At present it is liable to diminution and 
injury by constant inspection. Were it not for 
the inscription, I should have put it in a crystal 
locket. 

Sir Francis Knollys, in a letter to Secretary 
Cecil, dated “Carlyll, 28 June, 1568, at myd- 
nyht,” in reference to the servants in waiting on 
the Scottish Queen, says :— 

** Nowe, here are six waging women, althoe none of 
reputacion, but Mystress Marye Claton, whoe is praysed 
by this Q. to be the fynest busker, that is to say, the 
fynest dresser of a woman’s heade and heare that is to be 
seen in any countrye, whereof we have seen divers ex- 
periences since her comyng hether and among other 
prettie devyce, yesterday, and this day, she did sett sitche 
a curled heare upon the Queen that was said to be a 
perewyke that shoed very delycately, and every other 
day hightherto she hath a newe devyce of heade dress- 
yng without any coste and yett setteth forthe a woman 
gaylie well,” 

W. Udall, in the ‘ Historie of the Life and 
Death of Mary Stuart, Queene of Scotland,’ 1624, 
says :— 

“Shee came forth maiestically in stature, beautie, 
and shewe, with a cheerefull countenance, matron-like 
apparell, and very modest, her head being covered with 
a linnen veile, and the same hanging very low.” 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

P.S.—In Curnsert Bepe’s interesting note, 
7™ S. iv. 441, ‘* Wisham” should be Wishaw. 


I think Mr. W. T. Lywy’s communication 
(7™ S. iv. 444) satisfactorily settles the year in 
which Mary Stuart was executed, if ever it had 
been for even a moment in doubt ; but, on what 
day of the week was her sentence carried out? Do 
not think this an idle question. February 8, 1587 
(Ecclesiastical Calendar), was undoubtedly a Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Froude (‘ Hist. of England,’ imperial 
8vo. edition, 1870, vol. xii., p. 334) adopts this 
supputation; but in a contemporary letter (see ‘ Ex- 
cerpta Historica,’ Bentley, p. 18) from Sir Marma- 
duke Darell, an eye-witness of the tragedy, I find 
the statement, ‘‘ Between x and xj of the clocke this 
presente Thursdate [the italics are mine |she[Mury] 
was beheaded in the hall of this castle From 
Fotheringaie Castle this viijth of February, 1586,” 
which, of course, according to the explanation of 
Mr. W. T. Lynn, we must read 1587. Is this 
a mistake of Sir Marmaduke Darell’s as to the 
day of the week? No reference to old and new 
style helps us here. February 8, 1586 (Church 
Calendar), was a Friday (new style), a Tuesday 
according to the legul year (old style). February 8, 
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1586/7, is Wednesday. How comes the writer of 
the letter, then, to say “ this presente Thursdaie ” ? 
Is it a slip of the pen? If so, historical investi- 
gators should ‘‘ make a note of it.” Nemo. 
Temple. 


The work inquired for by Curupert Bepe at 
the last reference is the ‘Inventaires de la Royne 
Descosse,’ printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1863. 
Of the prefatorial and illustrative matter, furnished 
by Joseph Robertson, it is not too much to say 
that it forms the most interesting and thoroughly 
readable memoir of all that concerns the social 
surroundings of the queen that can be met with 
anywhere, and one can only regret that the limited 
issue imposed by the rules of the club renders the 
book practically unprocurable. Among the inven- 
tories included in the volume is a list of the articles 
delivered out of the wardrobe at Holyrood in every 
month, commencing from August, 1561, and ex- 
tending to June, 1567. The original is in the 
Register House, countersigned by the queen. 
From this we see that in December, 1561, the 
wardrobe keeper discharged himself of “ une aulne 
de toille pour acouster les perruques de la royne”; 
in December, 1563, he dealt out “ une demie aulne 
de toille pour faire des ataches pour des perruques 
pour la royne”; and again in February, 1564, 
“une aulne de toylle pour friser de perruques pour 
la royne.” Robertson observes upon this that in 
October, 1567, Gervais de Conde, the master of 
the wardrobe, sent to Lochleven “ plusieurs pur- 
ruques,” and that in July, 1568, r her flight 
into England, he sent the queen, then at Carlisle, 
** ung paque de perruque de cheveux.” 

The inventories also afford much information 
upon the literary tastes of the queen, as evidenced 
by the books which formed her library ; but upon 
this subject exclusively a volume is in the press, 
which will shortly be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

JULIAN SHARMAN. 

16, Parliament Street, 3.W. 


THE BROWNE FAMILY OF STAMFORD, CO. 
LINCOLN, AND TOLETHORPE, RUTLAND, 
(Continued from 7% 8, iv, 464.) 

I am rather inclined to believe that “my wyfe 
Covell” named in will 
who died, says the Inq. p. m. taken at ing- 
= on the enter noah after the feast of Trinity, 
34 Henry VIIL, at Tolethorpe, May 11, 33 
Henry VIIL., aged about fifty-three, and Anthony, 
son and heir, was aged twenty-six at his father’s 
death) should read “ Colville,” probably a mistake 
of the scribe. A family of that name was seated 
at Newton, in the Isle of Ely, from a very early 

iod till 1792, when the manor was alienated by 
Richard Colville, Esq., to a Mr. James Redin, who 

it when wrote his ‘ History of 


’ in 1808. I have not at hand a ‘ Visita- 


tion of Cambs.’ to verify my opinion. Francis 
Browne, grandson of Francis whose will is quoted 
in a former paper (buried at Little Casterton, 
October 18, 1604), married Lucy, eldest daughter 
of George Mackworth, of Empingham, Rutland, 
Esq., and sister of Sir Thomas Mackworth, of 
Normanton, Bart. Margery Mackworth, second 
daughter of George Mackworth, married at Emping- 
ham, December 1, 1598, Geoffrey, younger son of 
John Colville, of Newton, 4, and @ son of 
that name, baptized at Little October 27, 
1599. 

Robert Kirkham, of Cotterstock and Fineshade 
Abbey, co. Northampton, son and heir of Walter 
Kirkham, of Fineshade Abbey (who entered ped. 
in the ‘ Visit. of Northamptonshire,’ 1619), married 
Anne, eldest daughter (baptized at Little Caster- 
ton September 7, 1595) of Francis Browne and 
Lucy (Mackworth), at All Saints’, Stamford, Janu- 
ary 4, 1615/6. The registers of this parish supply 
the following extracts (baptisms) :— 

1617. Anne, daughter of Robert Kirkham, Dec. 7. 

1623/4, Alice, daughter of Robert Kirkham, esq., Jan, 
17 (buried June 8, 1624). 

1625. John, son of Robert Kirkham, gent., April 15. 

1627. Robert, son of Robert Kirkham, gent., July 1. 

1627. Henry, son of Robert Kirkham, esq., Dec. 7. 
St. George’s, Stamford :— 

1618/9. Walter Kirkham, the sonne of Robart Kirk- 
ham dwelling at the Blacke Fryers, bapt. Jan. xxxi. 

In Blatherwick Church was this inscription, on a 

marble slab (when Bridges wrote his history of 

the county of Northamptonshire) :— 

Fineshed, Require, who dyed. the 15 day of August in 
‘ uire, who e in 

the yeare of our Lord God 

Robert Kirkham, of Fineshade, ., an utter 
barrister (Gray’s Inn), and his son Walter, who 
married, March 14, 1653, Mary (baptized July 2, 
1635), daughter of Sir John Norwich, Knt. and 
Bart., of Brampton, were Royalists, and the father 
was fined, November 4, 1646, for his delinqu 
in repairing to the royal garrison at Newark, 7 
(‘Royalist Comp. Papers,’ second series, vol. xiii. 
pp. 47-88). John, second son of Robert Kirkham, 
was admitted—from Stamford Grammar School, 
where he had been four years under the master, 
Mr. (Symon) Humphreys—pensi of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, May 12, 1642, and was then 
aged eighteen years. In Cranford Church, North- 
amptonshire, is (or was) a monumental inscripti 
to Walter Kirkham, of Fineshade Abbey, Feeg, 
poof died December 10, 1677 (Bridges, vol. ii. p. 
230 

Quarles Browne, second son of John and 
ag (daughter of James Quarles, of Romf 

x, Esq., and sister of Sir Francis Quarles, Knt.), 
baptized at Little Casterton, July 10, 1622, made 
his will July 7, 1663, in which he designates him- 
self as Browne, of London, merchant, but 
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ing designed for a voyage to the East Indies, 
a employed by the Right Worshipful the East 
India Company residentiary in London to be their 
agent at the port of Bantum, in the East Indies. 


“ First I direct all my just debts to be satisfied and 

I give to my loving and dear wife Elizabeth 

Blore calls her Margaret, hter of John Dobson} 
daughter of Valentine Dobbins, of Kinsale, in 

the Kingdom of Ireland, gent., the sum of 321/., being 
the residue of the sum of 500/. as yet due and unpaid 
and due unto me, to her as a marriage portion unto the 
mid Elizabeth my wife from the said Valentine Dobbins, 
together with the interest thereof accruing as well for 
the space of five and a half years from the date hereof. 
I also give her 700/., all that my age, t t, or 
now dwelling house of me the said Quarles Browne, being 
in Rivers-street, in the parish of St. Olave's, Hart-street. 
To my dear brother James Browne 300/.; but in case at 
the time of my decease I shall have more than one child 
or children living than my daughter Margaret Browne, 
he is only to have 50/. paid him. To my dear brother 
Chr. Browne, esq., and James Browne, each 20/, for 
mourning. To my loving friend Michael Dunkin, of 
London, gent., 20/., and 10/. to buy mourning and to = | 
a ring ; and to Samuel Sambrooke, of London, gent., 20/. 
to buy mourning. To my sister Priscilla Ayrey, wife of 
Thomas Ayrey, of London, 102. I appoint James and 
Chr. Browne, Michael Dunkin, and Samuel Sambrooke 
to be overseers of my last will and testament, committing 
to their custody and care my daughter Margaret during 
her minority. Residue of my goods, &c., I give to my 


dsughter, appointing her sole executrix. If I happen to 

have a son, my residue of goods, &c., to be divided: he is 

pap two parts, and daughter Margaret and others a 
part.” 


Michael Dunkin administered to the will as 
guardian of Margaret Browne November 20, 
1667, the brothers and Sambrooke having re- 
nounced. Francis Mann, guardian of Margaret 
Browne, administered October 16, 1673. The 
latter's guardianship having ceased, Margaret 
Hodges Gistabtetel July 1, 1676; on September 
17, 1677, Margaret Bridges (alias Browne), wife 
of Robert Bridges, administered ; and lastly, on 
March 14, 1680/1, letters of ae were 
granted to Margaret a wife of Francis 
Hodges, on behalf of Mary Browne, alias Blener- 
hassett—whom Blore calls (Mary) Hanset, of 
Norwich, and says her sister Margaret, named in 
the will, was married in Ireland—wife of Edward 
Blenerhassett. Justin Simpson, 


(To be continued.) ne 


La Dame pe Matenavt.—A minor Dantesque 
problem of some curious interest has been recently 
solved, as shown in the ‘Fifth Annual Report of 
the Dante Society,’ Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1886. Appendix ii. of this ‘Report’ is named 
“Dante and the Lancelot Romances,” and is the 
Writing of Mr. Paget Toynbee. His theme is that 
passage in Dante's ‘ Paradiso,’ canto xvi., which 
runs 


(“ Smiling, she [Beatrice] looked like her who 
coughed at the first frailty recorded of Guinevere.”) 
Previous commentators have gone so far as to show 
that the allusion is to the Lady of Malehaut, who 
coughed when Lancelot gave Guinevere his first 
kiss ; but it remained for Mr. Paget to light upon 
the actual passage in one of the Lancelot romances, 
and to set it forth in print. He finds a French 
MS., eighteen copies of which, divided between 
the libraries of the British Museum and of Paris, 
give the incident in considerable detail. Ten of 
these writings belong to the thirteenth century, 
and four to the fourteenth. The Lady of Malehaut 
is in love with Lancelot, and is intimate with 
Guinevere. Gallehault brings together Guinevere 
and Lancelot in his own camp, the Lady of 
Malehaut and two other ladies remaining within 
sight, but at some distance apart. A long dialogue 
of enamoured courtesy ensues between the queen 
and the knight. The crucial passage is as follows :— 
“*Par la foi,’ fet ele, ‘que uos me deuez, dont uint 
cest amor que uos auez em moi mise si grant et si 
enterine?’ A ces paroles que la reine li disoit auint que 
la Dame de Maloaut sestossi tot a exient, et dreca la teste 
que ele auoit embronchiee. Et li cheualier lentendi 
maintenant, car mainte fois lauoit oie; et il lesgarde, et 
quant il la uit si ot tel peor et tele angoisse que il ne pot 
mot respondre a ce que la reine li demandoit,”’ 
This passage settles the question (which Dantesque 
commentators have differed about) as to what was 
the feeling or intention with which the Lady of 
Malehaut coughed, whether to check Guinevere or 
to encourage her, and consequently what was the 
feeling or intention with which Beatrice smiled. 
We now see clearly that the Lady of Malehaut was 
vexed, and the smile of Beatrice must have had a 
spice of sarcasm in it. Mr. Toynbee, we may ob- 
serve, has not correctly translated the words “ses- 
tossi tot a exient.” They mean, not “coughed all 
openly,” but “coughed on purpose—coughed with 
full intention”—she “forced a cough.” The MS. 
used by Mr. Toynbee is noted as “Lansdowne 757, 
fol. 71,” &c., in the British Museum. Walter Map 
(or Mapes), the famous chaplain of Henry IL., is 
the reputed author of this version of the romance. 
W. M. Rossetti. 


Samvuet Lanoiey’s ‘SHorr Carecuisme,’ 
1649.— 


**A Catechisme Shorter then the Short Catechisme 
compiled principally by Mr. Ball out of which this (for 
the most part) was taken, Or the Epitome and Contrac- 
tion of Mr. Ball’s short Catechisme. Also A Spirituall 
Song for the Lords Supper or Communion, put into an 
ordinary tune, that it may be sung by common people, 
for their spirituall quickning and edification in that 
Ordinance. Together with two other Hymns or Psalms, 
the first concerning Submission, the Second the Lord's 
Prayer. By 8. L., M.A., and F.,C.C. Camb. London, 
Printed by A. M. for Tho. Underhil! at the Bible in 
Wood Street. 1649. 12mo,” 

The preface is signed 8. Langley, and states that 
the work was “intended for the Congregation 
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which meeteth ordinarily at Swettenham, in 
Cheshire.” ley was minister of Swettenham, 
Cheshire, and is styled ‘‘ Holy and meek” by 
Henry Newcome in his ‘ Autobiography.’ His 
* Catechisme’ is not mentioned by Watt, nor does 
it appear in the British Museum or Bodleian Oata- 
logues. As he was fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, there may be found a copy in 
the libraries of the university or some of the col- 
leges, or some Cheshire collectors may possess one. 
I shall be glad to hear of the existence of another 
copy than my own, as mine wants part of the 
hymn on “Submission” and that on “ The Lord’s 
Prayer,” perhaps one or two leaves. The ‘ Cate- 


chisme ’ itself is perfect, filling ten 
Ww. 
Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


Avexanper Rose (nor Ross), Bisnor or Epix- 
BURGH.—The constantly recurring confusion be- 
tween the names Rose and Ross, a frequent source 
of trouble to the Scottish genealogist, ought not to 
be allowed to pass without notice when occurring 
in the pages of your Scottish name-child, Northern 
Notes and Queries. In vol. i. p. 50, being query 
xxv. in No. 3 of that valuable medium of inter- 
communication for all interested in northern 
history and genealogy, which we owe to the zeal 
of a well-known correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
Rey. A. W. Cornelius Rallen, I find the question 

t, What was the parentage of “ Alexander 
Ross, Bishop of Edinburgh, ob. 1720?” and the 
query is headed “Family of Bishop Ross.” I 
desire to point out that heading and query are 
both alike misleading. Alexander Rose, the last 
survivor of the outed prelates, as he is called in the 
late Robert Chambers’s delightful and dainty little 
monograph on ‘ Tbe Threiplands of Fingask,’ pub- 
lished, through the loving care of the late Sir 
Patrick Murray Threipland, in 1880, was not a 
Ross, but a Rose. e was, as Dr, Chambers 
tells us (op. cit. P. 11), of the Kilravock family, 
and he married for his second wife Euphemia, 
third daughter of Sir Patrick Threipland of 
Fingask, first baronet, but had no issue by her. 
A son of a Rose by a former wife is men- 
tioned by Dr. Chambers (op. cit. p. 16) as having 
been out in the’15. It may perhaps save some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ from sending up a query if I 
add that “ outed ” prelates is a term applied to the 
Scottish Episcopate disestablished in 1689. 

OC. H. E. Carmicnart, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Ancuor.—A nondescript anchor, caught on the 
hook of a fisherman, was lately brought up in 
thirty feet water at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
It is of a type unknown to all the oldest 
inhabitants. Its general appearance is that 
of a four-legged stand. Its maker cut off the 


trunk of a tree, three and a half feet in 


girth, about nine inches below where it forked 
into three branches, each quite like the other 
two. He left these branches about three feet 
long, and between the two furthest apart he 
inserted a stick of similar size. The space between 
the four limbs he filled with stones, and bound the 
four together at their ends by morticing them ina 
Greek cross, composed of sticks three and a half 
feet long and sixteen inches round, sharpened at 
the ends. The cable ran through the hole at the 
crotch. When this anchor was let down, two 
ends of the cross-arms would plough the ground 
and hold fast. This contrivance was like the eivai 
of the ‘Iliad.’ It would be interesting to learn 
where it is now known; and where or how 
recently it has been in vogue. 
James D. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Aw otp Foot-race. — Special notes 
of early foot-races in this country are so exceed- 
ingly rare, that I thought you might like to havea 
copy of the following, which [ have just met 
with in going through Leonard’s Reports, 1659. 
It refers to a case that was tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Hilary Term, 30 Elizabeth, that 
is, either in January or February, 1588. 

“In an Action upon the Case, upon a promise by 
Scrogs, against Griffin; The Plaintiff declared, That 
whereas such a day, one Brown and another, did run for 
a wager, from Saint-John-Street to High-gate, That he 
of the said two, that first got thither. and came again, 
should have 51. which wager, the said Brown did win; 
and whereas after the said match so performed, the said 
Plaintiff affirmed, that there was deceit and covin in the 
performance of the said match, upon which the De- 
fendant, in ideration of twelve pence, to him delivered 
by the Plaintiff, promised, that if the Plaintiff can prove, 
that any deceit or covin was used, or practised in the 

rformance of the said match, that then upon request, 

e would pay to the Plaintiff 51, And upon Non 
Assumpsit pleaded, it was found for the Plaintiff, And it 
was ened bp Foster, in arrest of Judgement, That here 
is not any request set forth in the Declaration : and also, 
that this deceit is enquired of in London, whereas it 
ought to be in Middlesex where the Race was run : and 
it was agreed by all the Justices, That the proof ought to 
be made in this Action, as in the common Cases of 
voiages : and that request now is but matter of con- 
formity, and not of necessity. Wray, Justice, It is cleer, 
That always proof ought to be as it is here ; if not, that 
the matter be referred to a speciall proof before a person 
certain. And as to the triall, The deceit is not in issue, 
but onely the promise; and therefore the issue is well 
tried in London : Also this Action here includes proof 
and request : for there cannot be made any other proof, 
and the proof is the effect; for which cause he con- 
cluded, that Judgement should be entred for the Plaintiff, 
which was done accordingly.” 

J. O. 


Diatect Worps.—I have within the last few 
days had occasion to examine many portions of 
R. W. Dickson’s ‘ Practical Agriculture; or, & 
Complete System of Modern Husbandry.’ The 
copy I have used is called “a new edition.” It 
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js dated 1807, and is in two volumes quarto. It 
should certainly be read for the proposed diction- 
ary of dialect. I observed many local words con- 
nected with farming and rural life scattered 


through its pages. Anow, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tork: Duos Cross-Crornes: CARLIELL 
Rowtz.—I should be obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ would give me information on the 
following points:—1. In some sessions rolls, temp. 
Elizabeth, I find that certain persons were in- 
dicted for bringing into church during divine ser- 
vice, “in most contemptuous manner, 
called the flower of the well.” I should like to 
know exactly what this toie was. I suppose it 
was connected with well-dressing customs. The 
presentment was made on January 14, 1597/8, but 
the date of the offence is not stated. In another 
instance I find that the custom was kept on 
January 6th, the mawmet, as it is called, being 

mted as having been sought “all the night” 
(Epiphany Eve), and brought into the church the 
next day. 2. What are duos le cross - clothes, 
mentioned as stolen in connexion with a petticoat 
and boots and shoes? 3, What is to be under- 
stood by “ one Carliell Rowle,” also mentioned in 
connexion with wearing apparel ? 

Joun Lister. 


Muitia —I have come across the 
minutes of a small local club, which was formed 
in 1796. The object of the society appears to 
have been to protect its members from the effects 
of the baliot for the militia—one of the rules being 
to the effect that “if one of the society be allotted, 
each member shall greatly exert himself to procure 
a substitute.” Were such clubs common in other 
parts of the country ? H, Fisnwicx, 

Rochdale. 


Miss FiEmine, actress, died January 17, 1861, 
married George Stanley, a low comedian, and 
og in Manchester and Liverpool Lady Mac- 

» Helen McGregor, &c. Subsequently played 
at Haymarket. Was, according to Gent. Mag. 
1861, i. 234), grand-daughter of John West 

y Digges. What was her Christian name ; 
when did she marry ; when appear at the Hay- 
market, &c,? Any information conceraing her will 
oblige. Ursay. 


Hewry Farren.—Where can an iculars 
be found of the early life of this son of the eminent 
- Farren? I know of the slight biographical 
which appeared in the Gent. Mag. and 


in the Zra newspaper. When and where was his 
first ap ce in London? Is any biography 
of him to be found in any of the dramatic or 
theatrical periodicals ? Urpan. 


Srrvt’s Intusrrations to ‘THe 
Procress.’—The first edition of Bunyan’s im- 
mortal allegory with these quaint illustrations 
cited by Lowndes is 1760. I have one, an edition 
of 1728—the twenty-second edition of the book— 
in which they appear. Is this the first? Is a 
bibliography of Bunyan, or of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress,’ in existence ? H, T 


Mission 1n PHILADELPHIA.—Was 
there a Sir John James in England about a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a Catholic who established 
a fund of 4,000/. to assist the poor of London and 
to support the Catholic missions in Pennsylvania ? 
It is stated that Bishop Calloner made the record 
“Sept. 29th, 1748,” on books in London about 
this fund. Do the Catholic Church authorities of 
London know of the fund in oldentime? Does 
any part of it exist? There yet remains 8,000 
dollars of the fund here. 

Martin T. J. Grirrin, 

Philadelphia. 


Hamittow Famity.—Major Otho Hamilton, of 
the 40th Regiment, was long a resident of Nova 
Scotia. His service lasted from at least 1727 to 
1770, when he died. He left descendants, of 
whom I am anxious, for genealogical purposes, to 
find trace. He is said to have had two sons, John 
and Otho. John, a colonel in the 40th Regiment, 
is said to have left descendants in Cumberland, 
England. Otho’s son Ralph is said to have had 
children—Otho William Hawkey, William Fre- 
deric, George Burton, Emma Eliza. I earnestly 
solicit information concerning this family. Can 
any one give me the present address of any 
member thereof ? 

ArtHurR Wentwortu Hamitton Eaton. 

St. Botolph Club, Boston, Mass., U.S, 


_ Ecarté.—I have ‘A Treatise on the Game of 
Ecarté, as played in the first circles of London and 
Paris,’ London, James Harding, 1824, 12mo.; but 
the original owner has written her name, “ Louisa 
Chase,” on the title, with the date Nov., 1823, 
from which it appears that the book was post- 
dated. The number of pages is only thirty-six, 
of which the latter half is taken up with a reprint 
(in French) of the “Original Rules as published 
in Paris.” I suppose this to be the earliest work 
in English upon this game. Can any corre- 
spondent name one earlier ? 
JutiaN 


Arrack on Jersey.—Can any one inform me 
where I can find a more or less detailed account 
of the French attack on the island of Jersey on 
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Jan. 6, 1781? I am particularly 
out whether the 78th, or Seaforth’s Highlanders, 
now the 1st Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, were 


anxious to find 


engaged in this affair. In Copley’s picture of the 
death of Major Pearson, in this action, a wounded 
or dying Highlander is depicted ; and as the regi- 
ment did not leave Jersey and Guernsey until 
April 6 in the same year, I imagine that it was 
present ; but the regimental records make no allu- 
sion to the fact. Lieut. EcEerton. 
Rose Villa, Hythe, Kent. 


Wueet Marx.—I shall be obliged 
for information as to what city or town has used 
the mark of a Catherine wheel as the official stamp 
for weights and measures. M. Fattow. 

Coatham, Yorkshire. 


Taomas Vicary, Serseant - Surczon To 
Henry VIIL, &.—Mr. James Roberts Brown 
kindly sends me the following extract from the 
¢ Diary of John Manningham, of Bradbourne, 
Kent’ (Camden Soc.), p. 51:— 

“ April 19, 1602.—-My cosen told me that Vicars, King 
Henry viii, his Serjeant Surgeon, was at first a meane 
ew od in Maidstone, such a one as Bennett there, that 

gained his knowledge by experience, until the King 
advanced him for curing his sore legge.” 
This is earlier tidings about Vicary than any I had 
come across before. I hope for still more from the 
benevolence of ‘ N. & Q,’ men. 
Percy Furnivatt. 


“A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT You.”—In the 
‘ Jardin Musical,’ published by 
twerp (probably) in 1556, is a madrigal 

Hubert Waelrant to the following words :— 
Si par trop boire lendemain, 
Vous tremble[z] teste, pied ou main, 
Prenez bien tost sans contredict, 
Du poil du chien que sous mordict. 
Is any earlier example of this proverbial expression 
own w. Squire. 
British Museum. 


Sxy or Tuurspay.—In the parish books 
of St. Nicholas’s, Durham, circa 1670, we find 
“Sky Thursday” (or “Skie”) repeatedly men- 
tioned as coming between Palm Sunday and Good 
Friday. The word can hardly be any form of 
“Shere.” What is it? F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Sir Francis Grant, Lorp Cutten.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me (1) the exact 
date of Grant’s birth; (2) whether he married 
twice or thrice (according to the inscription under 
the engraving of Grant’s portrait, by Taylor after 
Smybert, Grant married first, on March 15, 1694, 
Jean Meldrum, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters, and secondly, on Oct, 18, 1708, 
Sarah Fordyce, by whom he had two daughters ; 
but see Barke’s statements both as to the third 


marriage and the issue of the first and second 
—*‘ Peerage,’ &c., 1886, pp. 610-11); (3) whether 
he was buried at Monymusk or wary ye 

. F. B. 


Sir Wittiam Grant, Master or tHe Rotts,— 
1. What was the exact date of his birth? 2. What 
was his mother’s maiden name? 3. Why was he 
re-elected for Banffshire in March, 1801 (‘ Parl. 
Return of Members,’ part ii. p. 211)? 4. Where 
was he buried? He died at Dawlish. 
G. F. R. B. 


CromyyomanTiA on Curistmas Eve.—The 
following passage is from Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ :— 

“Tis their only desire, if it may be done by art, to see 
their husband's picture in a glass ; they l give any t 
to know when they shall be married ; how many h 
they shall have, by Cromnyomantia [sic], a kind of divina- 
tion, with onions laid on the altar on i Eve.”— 
Vol. ii, p, 341, ed. 1837. 

A Latin note adds, “ His eorum nomina inscribuntur 
de quibus querunt.” Is this species of divination 
anywhere observed at the nt time ? 

F, C. Terry. 


Armapa Pictures anp Retics.—Can any of 
your readers refer me to the subjects and present 
rs of paintings of the various incidents of 

the Spanish Armada time. It is intended to hold 
a commemoration in Plymouth next Jaly, the 
nature of which has not been determined ; but as 
it will most probably include an exhibition of 
ictures and relics, I shall be glad to receive in- 
Seumetion which will be of service when the time 


arrives. W. H. K. Wricxt, 
Hon. Sec. Armada Com 
Drake Chambers, Plymouth. 


Tae Encuish FLEET ENGAGED AGAINST THE 
Spanish Armapa.—Borrow, in his ‘Life of Sit 
Francis Drake,’ gives a list of the names of the 
English ships and their commanders, headed by 
the Ark Royal, the flagship of Lord Charles 
Howard. On p. 264 he also says, “Lord Charles 
immediately hoisted his flag in the Ark Royal”; 
but on the ae (265) occurs a letter, 
extracted from the S. State Paper Office, in 
which Lord Howard addresses Sir F. Walsingham 
“from aboarde the Ark Rawly (Royal) the 9 Maat 
12 o’clock at nyght.” The “Royal” in se is 
Borrow’s interpretation of “Rawly”; but inasmuch 
as that was one of the contemporary methods of 
spelling the name Raleigh, being, in fact, its 
phonetic equivalent, I should like to know what 
authority there is for superseding the name gived 
to his ship by the Lord High Admiral himeelf 
The Rev. Philip Morant, in the text accompanying 
Pine’s engravings of the ‘Tapestry Hangings of the 
House of Lords,’ mentions this ship as the Ark 
Raleigh, as well as under the other name. In a0 
account of the invasion written in 1590 the 
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sdmiral’s ship is throughout called the Ark 
shipe be found vat 
shi is fairly accessible ¢ 
ParticuLars Birtsas.— 
Bickham, George, father and son, engravers. 
Bilney, Thomas, martyr. 
Billingsley, Sir Henry, translator of ‘Euclid.’ 
Bickerstaffe, Isaac, dramatist. 
Cannot of which ara not sup- 
ied in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ be 
tained Epwarp R. Vyvyan. 


Garurxc.—What is the history of this word, in 
use in Furness to describe a slight sprinkling of 
snow? Bill: “Have you had any snow your way, 


Tom?” Tom: “Just a griming.’ 


Drypen’s Funerat. — After Garth’s Latin 
oration over the corpse of the poet, Horace’s ode, 
“Exegi monumentum,” set to mournfal music, was 
sung to an accompaniment of trumpets, hautboys, 
&e. Is the music extant ; and by whom was it? 


A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Wesrminster Aspey.—Is there any book on 
the sculptors of monuments in Westminster Abbey ? 
It would be interesting to know the names of all 
the artists who have ever wrought in metal, stone, 
or mosaic in the Abbey. ©. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Paints sy Bunsury.—I have two prints by Bun" 
bury, published October 10, 1781, by T. R. Smith» 
83, Oxford Street, entitled respectively ‘ Evening ; 
or, the Man of Feeling,’ ‘ Morning ; or, the Man of 
Taste.’ Is there any political allusion in either of 
them; or are they caricatures of any then well- 
known individuals? They are somewhat humorous, 
although not very refined. Rep Lion, 


“Dick vro’ sis.”—Is this expression known 
anywhere except in the Isle of Axholme, where it 
is used in the sense of at sixes and sevens? “Come 
in, and welcome ; but we are just about flitting, 
and are all dick upo’ sis.” C. ©. B. 


Tur Westoys anp Barteys or 
Can any one assist me in tracing these families 
back through the seventeenth century and earlier? 
May I also ask whether the former were related to 
the Westons of Rugeley and 


“Lavra Maritpa.”—Is it known what poetess 
was referred to as “‘ Laura Matilda” in ‘ Rejected 
Or was only a satire 

+ female poetry of the day? I incline to think 
Was personal ; and if so, it must have been aimed 
st some well-known writer. The author’s note in 


the later editions, that “they wish this lady to con- 
tinue anonymous,” does not throw any light upon 
the matter, as it may have been inserted only to 
excite curiosity. I should also like to know who 
edited the Morning Post in 1812. 

Caartes WYLIE. 


Sir Fiertwoop particulars 
are known of the life of this gentleman, who was 
@ prominent star in the constellation of which 
Rochester and Sedley were the principal lumin- 
aries? An anecdote of him is given in the 


memoir which is prefixed to the 1722 edition of 
Sedley’s ‘ Works.’ 
Calcutta. * 


W. F. Pripeavx. 


Jeremy TayLor on THE Beatitrupes.—In- 
formation is earnestly desired concerning this MS. 
Bishop Rust, in bis ‘ Funeral Sermon for Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor,’ states that at the time of his 
death, in August, 1667, Taylor was employed 
upon a discourse upon the Beatitudes. Norris of 
Bemerton, in the preface to his ‘ Discourses upon 
the Beatitudes,’ April, 1690, says that he 
lately spoken with a gentleman who had seen a 
MS. of this discourse in Taylor’s own hand. Has 
it been printed ; 


Replies. 


POETS’ CORNER. 
(7™ 8. iv. 487.) 

I have always understood that Goldsmith was the 
first English writer to give this name to the south 
transept of the Abbey. If so, it is a poetical justice 
that he himself, although buried elsewhere, is com- 
memorated, at least by cenotaph, in this illustrious 
ee The graves of Chaucer, Spenser, Cowley, 

rayton, Dryden, Prior, and Campbell, to mention 
no others, and the cenotaphs of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Thomson, and Gray, amply justify the claim of 
this quarter of the Abbey to its popular designa- 
tion. And yet, after all, how rly is English 

tical literature represented in this national 
alhalla. “There are many poets,” says Addison, 

‘* who have no monuments here, and many monu- 
ments which have no poets.” We look in vain for 
the memorials of Sidney, Marlowe, Southwell, 
Carew, Donne, Wither, Marvell, Otway, Parnell, 
Waller, Pope, Collins, Ramsay, Akenside, Beattie, 
Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and 
Byron. These and other great names are 
“conspicuous by their absence.” On what 
principle the others were admitted it is difficult to 
say. Might not the series be even yet made more 
complete? The earliest use of the term “ Poets’ 
Corner” known to me in English literature is in 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ letter xiii.:— 
“ As we walked along a particular part of the Temple, 


There, says the gentleman, pointing with his finger that 
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is the Poets Corner; there no see the monuments of 
Shakespeare and Milton and Prior and Drayton.” 
This scarcely implies that Goldsmith invented the 
phrase. His ‘Citizen’ was first published in 1762, 
and he apparently employs it as a term already 
accepted, at least by the Abbey showmen of the 
day. J. MAsKELL. 
P.S.—The name Poets’ Corner was accepted by 
Johnson. See Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ by Croker, p. 258. 


It may be of interest to note that the tomb of a 
poet was at an early period used to designate this 
portion of the Abbey church. Gerarde, in his 
*Herball,’ 1597, describing the wall pennywort 
(Cotyledon umbilicus, L.), wrote, “It groweth 
upon Westminster Abbey, over the door that 
leadeth from Chaucer's tomb to the old palace.” 
This precise indication of locality led to thes y 
extermination of the plant, for in 1636 Johnson 
was obliged to add, “In this last place it is not 
now to be found.” E. Drwick. 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. iii. 381, it was asked, under 
a signature once familiar to its readers, MACKENZIE 
Wa corr, when the name of Poets’ Corner was first 
attached to the south transept of Westminster 
Abbey. It is now repeated by Mr. C. A. Warp. 
I cannot refute his assertion that it does not appear 
to have been in use in the middle of the last 
century, but it obtained so early as 1760. Gold- 
smith mentions it in the ‘Citizen of the World.’ 
In the ‘History and Survey of London, West- 
minster, Southwark, &c.,’ by John Entick, it is 
stated :— 


“ At the corner of St. Benedict's os an iron gate 
ro 


opens into the south cross isle, which from the number 
of monuments erected therein to celebrated English 
Poets has obtained the name of the Poets’ Corner” (vol. 
iv. p. 417, London, 1766). 


But before this it was spoken of as the “ Poetical 
Quarter.” In the Spectator, No. 26, March 30, 
1711, there is :— 


**In the poetical Quarter, I found there were Poets 
who had no Monuments and Monuments which had no 
Poets" Morley). 


Ep, MarsHa.t, 


Ramicus 7" §, iv. 387).—It would have been 
as well if Mr. Promer had mentioned where he 
met with the name Ramicus, as it does not occur 
in the titles of the English translations referred to. 
That supposed to be printed by Machlinia has the 
following title, as represented in the facsimile in 
Dibdin’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ ii, 19 :— 

“Here begynneth a litil boke the whiche traytied and 
reherced many gode thinges necessaries for the infirmitie 
& grete sekenesse called Pestilence the whiche often 
times enfecteth us made by the most expert Doctour in 
phisike Bisshop of Arusiens in the realme of Den- 
marke,” 

Again, in @ passage quoted on p. 19, the author 
speaks of himself, “I the bisshop of Arusiens in 


the royalme of Denmark doctour of P signe wil 
write,” &c. The edition by Wynkyn de Worde is 
mentioned by Dibdin ‘T. A.,’ ii. 341, under the 
same title as the previous edition. On p. 342 
he says, ‘‘This seems to be a different edition 
from that mentioned by Mr. Ames under the 
title of “ A passyng gude litel treatyse agenst the 
Pestilence. By Philip bishop of Arusiens in Den- 
mark doctor in Physickes. Quarto.” Another 
copy, in the Public Library at Cambridge, appears 
different from either, but, like the others, professes 
to be the work of “the bishop of Arusiens in the 
Royalme of Denmark, Doctour of Physycke,” &. 
In none of these does the name of Ramicus appear. 
They are all without date ; but Machlinia’s would 
be about 1480-90, and the others not much 
later. In the ‘Scriptores Rerum Danicarum,’ by 
Langebek and Suhm, Hauniz, 1792, folio, vol. vii, 
pp. 209-216, chap. cc., we have “‘ Nomina Episco- 
porum Arhusiensis Ecclesiz,” followed on p. 210, 
chap. cci., by “Series Episcoporam Arhusioram 
ex variis Auctoribus, qui nominantur in Catalogo,” 
The list extends from Rembrandus (a.D. 948) to 
Johannes A®gidii (a.p. 1593), and some particulars 
are recorded of several of these prelates, among 
whom, however, neither the name of Ramicus nor 
of Philip is to be found. W. E. Bucguey. 


Yorxsaire Provers (7™ iv. 447).—Of. “A 
morning sun and a wine- child, and a Latin- 
bred woman, seldom end well” (George Her 
Jacula Prudentium’). A. E, ©. 


The Yorkshire proverb quoted by Letanp Nost 
is a version of the sixteenth century French, “Suite 
aux Mots dorés de Caton,” given in Le Roux de 
Lincy’s ‘ Livre des Proverbes Frangais,’ t. i. 8. ¥. 

149 :— 

” La femme qui parle latin, 
Enfant qui est nourry de vin, 
Soleil qui luyserne au matin, 
Ne viennent pas A bonne fin. 


J. H. L. De Vaywes. 


Masor Drxow Denna, F.R.S. S. iv. 448). 
—Some information will be found about Denham 
in Robinson’s ‘Register of Merchant Taylor’ 
School,’ vol. ii. p. 165; Rose’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ vol. vii. p. 56; and Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. 98 ii. 184, 549. 

gazine, » part li. pp. G ERB 


Mr. Rovse will find a fall biography of this 
traveller in the ‘Biographie Universelle,’ Paris, 
1852. The account therein of his travels i 
mainly gathered from the book he wrote, with the 
aid of his fellow-travellers Clapperton and Oudney, 
entitled ‘Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa.’ A shorter biography is given 
Thomas’s ‘Universal Dictionary of Biography, 
Philadelphia, 1870. Denham appears to have 
been a colonel at the time of his death, though 
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generally known as major. Sir M. H. Denham 
was his cousin. De V. Parey-Parns. 


Short notices of Major Dixon Denham are given 
Rose and Thomson ~~ and in Michaud’s 
*Biographie Universelle,’ His ‘Travels and Dis- 
ies in Northern and Central Africa’ were 


“CANDID FRIEND” (7™ §, iv. 347, 454).— 


But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh ! save me from the Candid Friend ! 
Thus, and in ‘New Morality, p. 36, reads Can- 
ning® couplet, which either must be a paraphrase 
of 0. C. B.’s antithetical version, or your corre- 
ent’s memory must have been (in regard to 
couplet) very oblivious. Perhaps Canning’s 
couplet may be that referred to by Dr. Murray 
‘ante, p. 347), as Canning contributed to the cele- 
blication the Anti-Jacobin ; but I do not 
know if ‘ New Morality’ appeared therein. 
Frepk. Rove. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Give me the avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh ! save me from the Candid Friend / 
‘ New Morality.’ 


G. P. 8. 


Scorce Acapemic Perriopicats (7 §. iii. 
516 ; iv. 69).—It may be as well to put on record 
the names of some Edinburgh magazines which 
have come under my notice since I replied to this 
query :— 

1822. The College ine. No.l on 

1823. The University Journal and Oritcat 
Review, Twelve numbers, January 1 to March 19. 

1824, Speculum Academicum ; or, Edinburgh Mis- 
| y Humphrey Hedgehog, Esq. Five numbers, 


1826-27. The Cheilead ; or, University Coterie: bei 
Violent of Chetromaniacs, ected ty 
ta ‘a i 
Sacra Fames, Sixteen numbers, 
1835. The University Medical and Quizzical Journal. 
Six numbers, January 15 (1834 in error) to April 2. 
1837-38. The University Maga. Vol. ii, Twelve 
numbers, December 1 to March 23. 
1887, The Student : a Casual. No. 1 on November 8, 


P. J. ANDERson. 


AnD Covsinsuip (7 S. iv. 528).—The 
wing from Sir Robert Phillimore 
DOL, ‘The Ecclesiastical Law of England’ 
P. 733, will answer H. L. T.’s query :— 
“ By the civil law first cousins are allowed to marry, 
by the canon law both first and second cousins are 
prohibited. Therefore, when it is vulgarly said that first 
— may marry, but second cousins cannot, probably 
arose by confounding these two laws ; for first 
cousins may marry by the civil law, and second cousins 
‘annot by the canon law. But now by 32 Henry VIIL., 


cap. 38, it is clear that both first and second cousins may 


marry. 
Thet is by the civil law. 
Wiuiam Cooks, F.S.A. 


“The master’s eye is better than his heel” rather 

reminds me of an expression in Aristotle’s 

* Politics,’ “‘ What fattens the horse?” ‘The 

eye of his master.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I should recommend your correspondent to have 
recourse to Thomas Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred Pointes 
of Good Husbandrie.’ 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


§. iv. 508).—Doubtless the same 
word as the exclamation whurra! which occurs 
within a few lines of the end of Addison’s play 
‘The Drummer, written in 1715. And probably a 
mere modification of huzzah, spelt huzza in Evelyn’s 
‘ Diary, June 30, 1665, as quoted in Skeat’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Cf. Dan. hurra, Swed. hurra, hussa. 

ELER. 


Peeve, or Pret, Castie (7* §. iii. 47; iv. 318, 
455).—For the information of correspondents who 
are interested in this matter I am able, through the 
courtesy of Sir George Beaumont, to state that the 

icture alluded to in Wordswor'’s ‘ Elegiac 

tanzas,’ addressed to the Sir George Beaumont of 
his day, is a representation of Peele Castle in More- 
cambe Bay, and not of that in the Isle of Man. 
The picture is now in the gallery in Coleorton 
Hall ; and if any confirmation were necessary as 
to the locality it represents, that confirmation 
be found in the preface to the recently published 
interesting ‘ Memorials of Coleorton,’ 


Sotution or Rippie iv. 448, 511).— 
The riddle is rather a play on the words pair and 
pear, There were twenty-four pears, so that there 
were twelve pairs hanging high. Eleven of the 
knights took a pear and one of them took a pair, 
which left eleven hanging there. H. M., P. 


Ivy (7 iv. 428).—Why does not 
Mr. Warp consult so common a book as W. 
Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London’? He will 
find what he wants at vol. iii. p. 101. 

Mus 1n 


AvusTratia AND AustraLasia §. x. 514; 
xi, 170).—To the examples given three years ago 
I now add two more: 1770. Adopting De Brosse’s 
three divisions of lands in the southern hemisphere, 
viz., Magellanica, Austral-Asia, and Polynesia, 
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Alexander Dalrym another head of 


partition — Australia, comprehending the dis- | Roger 


coveries at a distance from America to the east- 
ward (which, by the way, existed only on old maps). 
The term “ Australia Incognita” is used later on 
in the same work (see ‘ Voyages to the South 
Pacific Ocean,’ vol.-i., preface, p. xv, and p. 162). 

1794, “The vast island or rather Continent of Aus- 
tralia, Australasia, or New Holland, which has so lately 
attracted the particular attention of European navigators 
wildness and George Shaw, “Zoblogy of 

nd # ity. 
New Holland,’ p. 2. 
The adjective form of both words is used in the 
same work: “As in several other Australasian quad- 
rupeds” (p. 7); “‘As in other Australian Didel- 
phides ” (p. 31); “Agrees with the other Australian 
opossums ” (p. 33). The latest of these examples 
are twenty years before the use of the word 
“ Australia” in Flinders’s ‘ Voyages’ (1814). 
E. A. Peraericx. 
Brixton Hill. 


Atwrne (7" §. iv. 388, 534).—At the last 
reference we are told that the original form was 
Aithelwine ; but no reason is given for this sin- 
gular notion, nor is any reference given either. In 
the translation of the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ in Bohn’s 
Library, we find Alwyne mentioned three times. 
In each case the original has lfwine, i.¢., elf- 
friend ; the transition of which to Alwyne is easy 
enough, by mere loss of the f. We are also told 
that ealh means a hall ; bat the connexion of ealh 
with healh may be doubted, whatever the diction- 
aries may say. It is much more likely that ealh 
means “a protected place” or “ asylum,” as Ett- 
miiller suggests; cf. ealgian, to protect. 


Canoz iv. 387, 454).—According to 
Mackenzie’s ‘National Encyclopedia,’ now in 
course of publication, vol. iii. p. 370, the word is 
derived from the Spanish canoa, a corruption of 
the Caribbean or West Indian native term for 
boat ; and the canoes of the North American 
Indians are apparently the model of ours. 

M.A. Oxon. 


Demon rincine A (7* §. iv. 448).—The 
saint inquired for is doubtless 8. Theodule, Bishop 
of Sion (d. 391), and patron saint of the Valais, A 
pass well known to mountaineers is named in his 
honour. On the coins of the bishops of Sion he 
is represented as a bishop, a devil with a great bell 
being at his feet. See Radowitz, ‘ Iconographie 
der Heiligen,’ Berlin, 1834; and Husenbeth’s 
* Emblems of Saints.’ E. 8. Dewicx. 


Barony or Torwess (5" 8. ii. 268).—William 
the Conqueror gave the honour or barony of Totness 
to Jodhael or Joel, who assumed the name of De 


William Rufus, that monarch gre his barony te 

de Novant. William de Braose, grandson of 
Joel de Totneis, held the barony in moieties to 
Cantalope, who eventually became possessed of the 
whole. He also Broadwoodkelly Manor 
and Follaton; the former now belongs to the 


Cleaves, the latter to the Carys. 
W. H. Kewtanp. 


Southsea, 


Dr. Dex (7 8. iv. 306).—The account of Dr. 
Dee’s speculum quoted from the ‘ Penny 
— is quite correct. It is preserved in 
ndesborough’s collection, which formed the 
principal attraction at the late Liverpool Ex. 


hibition. It was No. 1290 in the Catalogue, and 
is thus described :-— 
“ The Magical S um of Dr, Dee, thus described in 


the handwriting of Horace Walpole, which still remains 
at the back of the case, signed H.W. ‘ The Black Stone 
into which Dr, Dee used to call his spirits, v. his book, 
The stone was mentioned in the catalogue of the collec- 
tion of the earls of Peterborough, from whom it came to 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine.—H. W.”’...... To continue its 
history further, It was purchased at the Strawberry 
Hill sale by Mr. Smythe Pigott, and at the sale of Mr. 
Pigott’s lib: in mber, 1853, was bought for Lord 
Londesboroug During Dr. Dee’s connexion with 
Edward Kelly he kept an exact diary of all his visions, 
with the names of the spirits who answered to his call; 
many of these were printed by Meric Casaubon in 1659. 
The Black Stone, as it is called, is flat, and has a hi 
polished surface, about half an inch in thickness, 

7} in. in diameter, perfectly circular except at the top, 
where a sort of loop is formed, in which is a hole for the 
purpose of suspension.” 

It may be added that No. 1291 was a “ Crystal Ball, 
similar to those with which the magicians and sor- 
cerers of the sixteenth century used to perform 
their incantations, or in which saw visions re- 


flected of absent lovers or friends.” 
C. E. Donte. 
Oxford, 
The writer in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ and Mr. 


G. Exxis were describing two different articles. 
What authority there is for calling the glass ball 
in the British Museum Dr. Dee’s I know not; but 
at any rate it was the “ devil’s looking-glass,” as 
described in the Cyclopedia. I have myself a small 
mirror in a black shagreen case, such as those in which 
old miniatures were put, also ascribed to Dr. Dee, 
and which exactly answers to the old descriptions. 
The mirror is intensely black and very highly 
polished, giving a wonderful reflection of — 
thing within its range. There is nothing but 
tion to connect it with the celebrated doctor, 
though it was almost certainly used for divix ation 
of some sort. Ithasaweird look. J. 0. J. 
W. Cuarrers, AtpHa, and other correspondents are 
for replies, ] 


Rapman §. iv. 309).—Mr. William Ber 


Totneis. Having been banished the realm by 


mont, the veteran Cheshire antiquary, in his notes 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


to the Domesday Book of Lancashire and Cheshire 
(Chester, folio, 1863, p. xxiii), has the following 
paragraph on the origin of the above word :— 

“The Radmans, who occur constantly in this part of 
the survey, seem to have derived their name from per- 
forming some service on the road with or about horses, 
from the Saxon word rad, signifying a road ; and this is 
their distinction from the bovarii, who exercised their 
calling about their owners’ cattle. Some persons have 
thought that radman comes from the word read, 
counsel, the term which Ophelia so aptly uses in warn- 
ing her brother, after giving her good advice, not to imi- 
tate the ungracious pastor, who gives others good counsel 
*but recks not his own read.’ Again, others have thought 
the radmans were the same as the radenihts and rad- 
chenistres, The radcnihts, of which radchenistres was 
probably a mere corruption, were ex vi termini, knight- 
riders or soldiers ; but they never once occur in this part 
of the survey ; while the radmans occur in almost every 
vill, and are too numerous to have been merely soldiers: 
they seem to have been a kind of vassals, who were some- 
times, but not always, free. One of them, named Leo- 
fric, mentioned as holding a hide and a virgate of land of 
Roger de Laci at Longdene, in Worcestershire, and as 
having in his demesne one carucate and three villeins 
and eight bordars with four carucates, could hardly have 
been any other than a freeman; while, on the other 
hand, at Powick, in the same county, there were eight 
radmans with ten carucates, and many bordars and serfs 
with eight carucates, who mowed the lord’s meadows one 
day in the year and did such service as he commanded, 
and, of course, therefore, could hardly be said to be free.” 


T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 
14, George Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


(The Rev. W. E. Bucky, G. N., Q. V., &e., are 
thanked for communications to the same effect. ] 


Lorpv Macavtay’s 8, iv. 485)" 
—An earlier and still more exact anticipation of 
Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5* 8. x. 306, where W. G. D. inserts the following 
passage from Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 

But every schoolboy hath that famous testament 
of Grunnius Caracatta Parcellus at his fingers’ 
end” (p. 469). Ep. 


Wrinke (7" §. iv. 328, 377, 474).—It seem® 
to me that the word wrynkiynges, quoted by R. R- 
at the last reference, is used simply in the sense of 
twistings, and in no wise illustrates the use of 
wrinkle=a small trick or stratagem. My edition 
of the ‘Polychronicon’ has “ wyndynges [not 
wyndynge] and wrynkelynges,” which, of course, 

fer to the various intricacies of the maze con- 
trived by Dedalus. F. Binxseck Terry. 


Carrie on Mixon (7" §, iv, 429).—I think 
the phrase sought for must be that in ich Car- 
lyle calls Milton “the moral king of authors” 
(Life of Schiller,’ part ii., p. 57, second edition). 

W. M. 

Wittiam Text Tae Appe §, iy, 241 

335).—Mr. Crousrox, following makes 


called “ Do Zanu” (two knees), in contradistinc- 
tion to the Arab fashion, “OChabar Zanu” (four 
knees). The latter may be called tailor-fashion, 
and is less fatiguing than the former. The Persian 
in sitting first kneels, then rests his bedy on his 
heels, kept close together, just as the camel does. 

J. J. Faute. 

Tehran, Persia. 


Comic Soran Myrus (7® §. iv. 28, 154)—A 
delightfully humorous solar myth, identifying Prof. 
Max Miiller with the sun-god himself, ap 
some years since in Kottabos, a Dublin University 
serial (M‘Gee, Nassau Street, Dublin). It will be 
found in the first vol., pp. 145, sqq. 

Pertinax. 

Melbourne, Victoria. 


“Tae Grorious First or Jung” (7 §. iv. 
444).—I certainly think that Mr. Haty is correct 
in stating that this term applies to Lord Howe’s 
victory on June 1, 1794, as I havea small cop 
medal in my possession of which the following is a 
description : Obv., head of Lord Howe, surrounded 
by the words ‘‘ Earl Howe and the Glorious First 
of June”; rev., Britannia seated, with the words 
“Rule Britannia,” and underneath the seated 
figure the date 1794. J. F. Manszren. 

iverpool, 


A ‘ Biograraicat Dictionary or THE Stace’ 
(7™ 8. iv. 324, 416).—As I well remember having 
had the gratification of witnessing the performance 
of Miss Charlotte Cushman, in co-operation with 
her equally highly endowed sister, Miss Susan 
Cushman, I venture to inform Mr. Vrvyan that 
in the edition, in four volumes, of Shakes: ’s 
* Works’ edited by Mr. J. Orchard Halliwell, now 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, published by Talli 
& Co., London and New Pork (1852-4), faci 
p. 212 of the volume devoted to “ Tragedies 
there is presented what, in my judgment, is an 
admirable engraving—I fancy from a daguerreotype 
(photographs were not much in vogue thirty-five 

ears ago)—of these ladies in the characters of 
Dene and Juliet, Charlotte playing the male and 
Susan the female lover. Most of the engravi 
in this edition of our great poet’s works have su 
scribed the name of the artist operator; the 
majority are by Payne, of Ielington, who, from his 
propinquity to Sadler’s Wells Theatre, then under 
the management of the late Mr. Samuel Phelps— 
the reputed home of the “ legitimate” drama—was 
most frequently the delineator commissioned. The 
engraving to ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ however, is one 
of the few unvouched exceptions ; but it—and it 
came into my possession within a few months after 
having seen the ladies themselves on the boards 
in those two characters—always impressed me as 
being a remarkably accurate likeness of the sisters. 


aslight mistake in saying that the Persi it 
ry knees. The Persian mode of sitting is 


Nemo. 
«@ Temple. 
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Joun Kine, Esg., M.P. Enniskituen (7* §. iv. 
248).—Possibly, instead of “ Haldiman House” it 
should have been “ Aldenham House.” See Cussans’s 
* Hertfordshire,’ Hundred of Dacorum, p. 257, 
where reference is made to “John King, a ty of 
Aldenham House.” G. F. R. 


Worpsworts: “ Vacrant Reep” (7* §. iii. 
449; iv. 16, 95, 491, 511).—A kindly corre- 
spondent (there are such correspondents, dear 
reader, even in this world) invites me to sa 
something on this matter, “carefully noting ail 
that has been said at the above references.” Well, 
Wordsworth, shortly after noon, is on Duddon 
bank, upon the sultry mead where no zephyr 
blows and no cloud throws its shadow; and in 
such a time and place he says that 

If we advance unstrengthen’d by repose 
Farewell the solace of the vagrant reed ! 

There is nothing in the rest of the sonnet to ex- 
plain clearly what he means by this. He, poor 
man, probably thought that we should at once 
know what he meant ; but we do not, Therefore, 
R. D. W. asks, What does he mean? and C. B. M. 
and Mr. Jonn Haturpay say, “Ob, he means his 
walking-stick!” He means, say they, that if you 
do not sit down and get a good rest, even your 
walking-stick won’t help you to go much further, 
will be so very tired. This may be a beautiful 

ea, and I rather think that Wordsworth did like 

a stout walking-stick. Moreover, a stick is, of 
course, vagrant, if its owner, being vagrant, takes 
it with him. But Mr. Boucuisr, and J. T. B., 
and W. H. say this meaning will not do at all. It 
was his verse, they say, that was Wordsworth’s 
solace—his verse was the vagrant reed ; and they 
give due authorities for the expression. Then 
appears a lady (unnamed) who affirms that the 
reed is fragrant, not “vagrant”; and D. supports 
her by observing that Duddon reeds aie are 
fragrant. So that the poet intends to say, “If you 
don’t sit down and rest here, you will lose the 
sweet smell of the reeds.” Now this statement 
may be commonplace, but Wordsworth at times 
was commonplace. On the other hand, if Duddon 
reeds are fragrant, and you are going along the 
banks of Duddon, you will have the savour of them 
as you go, and not at one point merely. This 
seems to dispose of the “fragrant” theory. As tor 
that of the walking-stick, those who do not see 
that Wordsworth is speaking throughout the poem 
of the effects of bodily fatigue, and of the “Idlesse” 
that comes noons, upon the creative 
fancy, are welcome to suppose that a strong ash 
sapling was the solace that he really wanted. It 
is, at any rate, the solace that one would be in- 
clined to prescribe for them. 
For my part, I say ditto to Mz. Boucuizr and 
his allies. Who does not know that the country 
folk of Grasmere liked to hear Wordsworth “ boo- 


ing about,” as he wandered over the hills, 
ever the “vagrant reed” of freshly 
verse 


Pipi 


Evelyn, in describing Swallowfield, writes in his 


* Diary,’ October, 1685 :— 


“The waters [the Loddon } are flagged about with 
Calamus aromaticus, with which my Lady has hung a 
closet, that retaines the smell very perfectly.” 

Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Cerpic (7" 8. iv. 468).—In Lappenberg’s ‘Eng- 
land under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,’ translated by 
B. Thorpe, London, 1845, 8vo., vol. i, at p. 286 
there is a folding leaf with the “Genealogy of the 
Kings of Wessex from Woden to Ecgberht,” in 
which Cerdic is the ninth in descent from Woden. 
There are numerous references to the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle,’ and other sources from which the table 
has been derived. There is also a small work by 
John Mitchell Kemble upon this subject, “‘ Ueber 
die Stammtafel der Westsachsen. Munchen, 1836, 
8vo., pp. 35,” apparently privately printed, and 
probably very little known. I have the copy which 
he presented to the Duke of Sussex, with an auto- 
h letter, in which Kemble says that his work 
is “an attempt to throw light upon the mythical 
traditions of the Saxons,” and trusts that “the en- 
deavour to bring truth out of the discordant tradi- 
tions of Mythological History may not be un- 
interesting to H.R.H.” Woden is the seventeenth 
in descent from Noah, according to Alfred of 
Beverley, and the names are thus arranged :— 
“Japhet, Sceafa, Bedwig, Hwala, Hadhra, Itermon, 
Heremod, Sceldwa, Beaw, Taetwa, Gedt, Godwulf, Finn, 
Freodowulf, Freéwine, Freodhowald, Woden. His de- 
scendants are then enumerated as in 3 i 
some variation in spelling, viz., Baeldaeg, Brond, 
hogar, Freodhowine, Wig, Gewis, Esla, Elesa, 
(der Griinder des Westsiichsis. Reichs, ).”—P. 10. 
A much longer pedigree from Noah is given on pp. 
31, 32, from two MSS., one at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the other in the National Library at 
Paris. W. E. 


Your co’ ndent will find the descent given 
in Turner's ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ at one 
or more of the following pages of vol. i—160, 164, 
166. I copied the whole descent from Japhetb, 
the son of Noah (!), down several years ago, bat 
omitted to note the edition. I have referred to 
the edition of 1820, but cannot find the tables of 
descent in it. It is the third edition. 

Y. 8. M. 

[Cerdic’s descent is found at the very beginning of the 
‘Saxon Chronicle, H. J. Sr. Swirarm, ©. @. 
Bocer, G. N. In Anderson’s ‘Royal Genealogies,’ Pp. 
7333, C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. In the historical and 

Le Sage and Lavoisné, 1818 and 
.D. Forester’s translation of ‘ Florence 
of Worcester,’ ed. Bohn, Ep. MarsHatt. ‘Old English 
Chronicle,’ K, N. In the Corpus Christi College, Cam 
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e bridge, MS. of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ Thorpe’s | Cleanthes’s hymn, by Gilbert West, is in the 
ng — sites | Second volume of West's translation of the ‘Odes 
“ much very curious information, are at the service of Ma. of Pindar, with other Pieces,’ London, 1766, PP. 
Surrue Pauwer, It is regretted that the insertion of | 47-49 ; and in the first volume of Pearch’s ‘Con- 
his the whole would occupy almost an entire number. | of The 
origin reek is in sic,’ 1, 
Sr. Soruia (7 iv. 328, 371, 436)—The|19" ed. Gaisford, Oxon., 1850; Poets 
:8 statement of your correspondent A. J. M. about a/ Gnomici Argent,’ 1784, pp. 141, 149, with Latin, 
recent discovery of church ornaments and vessels | French, and Italian versions ; also in his ‘ Analecta,’ 
in the church of St. Sophia was so remarkable and | tom. iii. part 2; ‘Lectiones,’ &c., p. 224. It is also 
exciting curiosity that I immediately wrote to very | printed by Cudworth, ‘Intellectual System,’ iv. 
high authorities on the spot to inquire what was | 25, vol. ii. p. 354, ed. 1829, Oxford. For other 
ng- known of the matter. A great deal of trouble has | editions see Hofmann, ‘Lex. Bibliograph. Ser. 
by been taken and inquiry made by the chief anti- | Grac.,’ Lips., 1832, p. 493. West’s version be- 
a quaries in Constantinople, backed by high Turkish | gins :— 
and European official assistance, and the answer of O under various sacred names ador’d? 
in one and all is that nothing of the kind is known Divinity supreme ! all-potent Lord ! 
len. there by any one. A chief Turkish authority Author of Nature ! &o. 
xon writes, “A formellement reponda qu’ aucun objet | The Greek is :— 
uble semblable n’y avait été trouvé et que cette nouvelle | dbavatwv, roAvwvupe, TayKpares due 
by etait fausse.” Your correspondent must have been | Zed, dpynye. «. T. 
misinformed. J.C. J. | This phrase, piicews dpynye, rendered by West 
“ ” 
and Car-coose S. iv. 507).—It appears silly to — 
hich suggest anything as new to Dr. Murray, bat it Cl fone ithe hin y 
uto- may be as well to state that carr in the Fylde me SS eee sae 
‘oems,’ by J. and C. Wesley, London, 1739, where 
york district of Lancashire still remains as a common it first it is headed “ Eupolis’s H ro 
nical term for a low-lying meadow. Marshy ground is th C —— wk B — 
en- carry ground there. Meadows apt to be washed | — 
radi- by the sea are all carrs. I was at Blackpool three : . 
og, ands lange Placard inthe Chon OF 48, Alien 
enth Arms Hotel stating that “all that Meadow, or ra p F Pe, 
mer a + by Elizabeth, daughter of John Neville, Marquis 
i of Carr, containing six acres,” and all “that plot of f Montacute ewele i wy, 
ground called Fayles Meadow, or Deborah’s Carr,” father died (Ioquis. VIE 6). 
Finn, "This to clear up the mystery of Kerr or Sho bis wife Henry, Loed 
8 de- Carr being almost as common as Green in the Scroope, and bed by him only a daughter, Elize- 
with Yorkshire Poll Tax (1379) as a eurname. Every beth, to He Gilbert (Dugdale). 
a fourth or fifth village has its Thomas del Kerr, or Elisabeth, Lady Bereope, died Sep tember 30, 1515, 
William del Carr. Hence an immense number of been 
pp. Carrs in the present Yorkshire directories. I iow sisters : 
llege, always understood that this local term meant 4| wife of Adrian Fortescue, and John Huddleston, were 
ry at high rock, or fortress; but it cannot be so in| also her cousins and heirs” (Inquis. 10 Henry VITIL.). 
cases I am citing. What is the history of “So .-doth od thin TGrese 
; ave inheri OF at leas ave enjoye 
given and does Horksley| estate, only during her “life” (Morant’s 
ome History of Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 237). 
Caartes Wester Evrouis (7 S. iv. 227), This does not agree with the will, as the above 
yhetb, —The last sentence of the memoir of Eupolis in | ™entioned Lucy Browne is spoken of as sister, not 
», bat Smith’s ‘Dictionary’ is “The names of Eupolis and | Diece. In the Cutte pedigree, reprinted from 
ed to — are often confounded.” The memoir of re 
les of bulus certain! ti ‘ to is also some confusion about Lucy, the wife of Sir 
Cater’: bat stilt reed John Cutte, of Horham Hall, Kut. She is therein 
M. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, | described as 
of the 5, St, Peter's Terrace, Cambridge, . “widow of Sir Anthony Browne, Standard Bearer to 
6. Is | Henry by his wife, dau. and coheir of John 
oa’ Be there not a misprint here, and for Eupolis | Neville, Marquis of Montacute, She remarried Sir John 
al and thould we not read Cleanthes? His ‘ Hymn on the | Clifford, 3rd son of Heary Earl of Cumberland.” 
18 and : * seems to correspond with that | Evidently for “widow” read daughter. 
4 version 34, St, 
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Conunproum sy (7* §, iv. 487).—Is it 
a conundram by Whewell? Mr. Fortone will 
find the whole poem in J. O. Halliwell’s ‘Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales of England,’ No. 
cceclxxv., London, Frederick Warne & Co., no 
date; but the preface has the words “ Fifth 
Edition” after it. The first stanza runs thus :— 
Can you make me a cambric shirt, 

Parsley, sage, rosemary, and thyme ; 
Without any seam or needlework? 

And you shall be a true lover of mine. 


nauseam veram—it is impossible that he could 
have signed it “O rare Ben Jonson,” as given by 
Gifford. Moreover, Whalley, though he gives the 
poem, gives it without this pendant, and without 
note of any kind as to the discovery or authenticity 
of the verses. If the addition of this pendant can 
be verified, it was doubtless added by his admirers, 
though whether this were done during his life or 
after his death, as is the more likely, or whether 
before or after “Rare Ben” was inscribed on his 
tombstone, are questions the answers to which 


C. W. Penxy. | must remain in doubt. Br. Nicwotsoy, 
Is not “the curious inscription by which his 
Sr. ap Macetuas (7" iv. 467).— | grave is marked,” 
Stow writes in his ‘Survey of London,’ first edition, O rare Ben Johnson ! 
with the h? KILuicRrew. 


p. 254 :— 

“There was there of olde time, a proper Parish Church 
of Saint Nicholas, whereof the said flesh market took the 
name, and was called 8. Nicholas Shambles. This 
church, with the tenements and ornaments, was by 
Henry the eight, given to the Mayor and commonaltie of 
the citie, towards the maintenance of the newe Parish 
Church, then to be erected in the late dissolved church 
of the Gray Fryers: so was this church dissolved and 
pulled downe. In place whereof, and of the church 
yard, many faire houses are now builded in a court with 
a well,” 

“There” in the first line refers to “ Penticost 
Lane,” where the Butchers’ Hall was situated. 
“Then,” continues Stow, “is Stinking lane, so 
called, or Chicke-lane at the east end of the Gray 
Fryers church.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatut, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


I doubt if anybody can give the exact locality 
of St. Nicholas Shambles. Stinking Lane, how- 
ever, contained the Butchers’ Hall, and has en- 
joyed many aliases—Chick Lane, Butcher Hall 

e, Blowbladder Street, and, last of all, King 
Edward Street. The Board of Works (I suppose) 
has renamed another street there, and conve 
Bath Street into Roman Bath Street. It was built 
by the Turkey merchants in Bagnio Court. The 
designation ought to be removed, for it is a thorough 
I wish we could have a truce to the 


misnomer. 
renaming of places by the ignorant. 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


“Rare” Bzn Jonson (7 S. iv. 129, 235, 434). 
—The verses and their pendant placed over the 
door of the club-room in the Apollo are not in the 
*Jonsonnis Virbius,’ as these verses were either 
then unwritten or supposed to be written by Jon- 
son himself. But they do. not either occur in the 
folio of 1631-41, neither is their date of composi- 
tion known. As to internal evidence, also, there is 
to me no sufficient evidence that they are by him. 
Be this, however, as it may, vain as Jonson un- 
doubtedly was—his Orites in ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ 


Wezanp (7 §. iv. 447).—This word, even at 
the period to which your correspondent’s quote- 
tions refer, was used for the pharynx as well as for 
the larynx. In Hall’s ‘Satires’ the opening lines 
of satire i. book ii. are :— 
For shame! write better, Labeo, or write none; 
Or better write, or Labeo write alone : 
Nay, call the Cynic but a witty fool, 
Thence to abjure his handsome drinking bowl; 
Because the thirsty swain with hollow hand, 
Convey’d the stream to wet his dry wesand. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


This word is still preserved in our street slang 
with something like its original meaning. To 
cut one’s throat is described in that classical 
as cutting one’s wezand, 
Rosert F, Garpiner. 
“ Wezand, sb., Wesin, The wesin or 
pipe of the lungs; the winde pipe” (Cooper, 
1578). 
H. F. Smesoy. 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


Rev. Artaur Tozer S. iv. 468). 
—Mr. Grosarr will find an account of this hyma 
writer in Miller’s ‘Singers and Songs of the 
Church’ (1869), pp. 486-7. I may add that 
though it is there stated that Mr. Russell was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, the name 
of Arthur Tozer Russell does not appear in Mr. 
Robinson’s ‘ Register of Admissions.’ 
G. F. R. B. 

Loxpoy M.P.s 1563-7 8. iv. 243, 333, 
450).—I simply reply to Mr. Pivx’s communice 
tion by saying that the Blue-Book returns, # 
which he rightly surmises I refer, were compiled 
with the most diligent and extraordinary care. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Pusuic Transtator §. iv. 488).—A4 


“public translator” is a man who translate 
official documents, &c., from one language into 


proves this overwhelmingly, and, indeed, ad 


There are several “translators” in Liver 


another. 
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pool, as I suppose there are in all large towns 
where business is done with foreign countries. 
Firms sometimes receive letters, &c., written in a 
language they do not understand. The “trans- 
lator” is then useful, as, under a pledge of 

he will translate the documents into 


English for them, of course making a small 


. One man here is “Translator to Her 


Majesty's Government and various Foreign 
Governments.” J. F. Mansereu. 
Liverpool, 


Probably the person to whom the obituary 
notice referred was a professional translator for 
legal and other public purposes. The profession is 
not uncommon. A. Cottinewoop Lex. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


“Sapiens qui assipuus” iv. 528).—I 
do not know the origin of the Latin phrase, but in 
Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ published about 
thirty years ago, “Sapiens qui assiduus,” “he is 
wise who is assiduous,” is given as the motto of 
“Mitchell, Bart.”; but in Mr. Edward Walford’s 
‘Shilling Baronetage’ for 1886 the name of 
Mitchell does not occur from temp. James I. to 
Victoria. I have also a book of Latin mottoes 
published in 1836, and there the phrase is like- 
wise assigned to Mitchell. Frepx. Rote. 


‘Treatise on THE Hoty Communion’ §. 
iv. 428).—For an account of this book and the 

W. D. Macray. 


_ “PLAYING AT CHERRY-PIT wiTH Satan” (7% 
iv, 509).—This quotation from Shakspere, ‘ Twelfth 
al (IIL. iv. 129), occurs in the scene where Sir 
y and Maria are fooling Malvolio, and pre- 
tending that he must be mad, bewitched, and 
by the devil ; in fact, so much so as to 


on the intimate terms of a playfellow. “What, | parish 


man! ‘tis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit 
with Satan. Hang him! foul Collier.” Cheep 
pit is a child’s game, played by pitching cherry- 
stones into little holes, as Steevens notes on the 
above passage. It does not seem to be mentioned 
by Strutt in his ‘Sports and Pastimes’; at least it 
is not in the index. W. E. Bucxuey. 


Sir Toby, in ‘Twelfth Night,’ says to Mal- 
volio, “'Tis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit 
with Satan.” Steevens, in a note, says that cherry- 
g is pitching cherry-stones into a little hole. But 

Toby, I suppose, only means that it is not for a 
gave man like Malvolio, who had been trying to 
make love to the countess, to play at any of the 

8 games. . YARDLEY, 

No doubt a loose quotation of Sir Toby’s re- 
proof of Malvolio, Twelfth Night,’ III. ie. 128, 
130), “ What, man ! ’tis not for gravity to play at 
cherry-pit with Satan. Hang him ! foul collier.” 


The game is thus described by Nares (‘ Glossary,’ 
ed. 1867, s.v. “ Cherry-pit ”:— 

“ A puerile e, which consisted of pitching cherry- 
tao hole, as is still practised with leaden 
counters called dumps, or with money.” 

Nares supported his definition with the following 
quotations :— 

“Yee may lay at cherry-pit in the dint of their 
cheekes,” &c.—Nashe’s ‘ Pierce Penilesse’ (Old Sh. Soc.), 


. 29. 
. “TI have loved a witch ever since I played at cherry 
pit.”—‘ Witch of Edmonton.’ 

“ His ill-favoured visage was almost eaten through with 

pock-holes, so that halfe a parish of children might 
easily have played at cherry-pit in his face.”—Fennor's 
* Compter’s Commonwealth,’ in Brydges’s ‘ Censura Lite- 
raria, x, 301. 
Steevens (‘Variorum Sh.,’ ed. 1821, xi. 453) 
quotes from “a comedy called the ‘Isle of Gulls,’ 
1606, ‘if she were here, I would have a bout at 
cobnut or cherry-pit.’” W. G. Sronez. 


Awwas, A Woman’s Curist1An Name §. 
iv. 507).—I know a Yorkshire woman of this 
name. It is the Scottish pet form of Agnes, as 
Annis is the English and Anneyse the Norman- 
French. Anice is a horrible modern hybrid. On 
the Patent Roll for 45 Edw. III. is a charter of 
John, Lord Mowbray, in which, after quoting a 
French deed relating to Anneys de Isilham, he 
goes on to speak of her as “dicta Agnes.” Dugdale 
and his copyists usually render the name Anne, 
which is certainly a mistake. With all deference 
to Miss Yonge, I doubt if such a name as Anisia 
ever existed ; it is most likely a misreading of the 
common form Auisia, namely, Avice, just as Dug- 
dale invariably spelt Aliva for Alina. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Crawfurd, in his ‘History of Renfrewshire,’ 
p. 100, gives the following inscription from the 
ish church of Houstoun, “Here lyes Jhon of 
Houstoun, Lord of that Ilk, and Annes Campbell, 
his spouse, who died anno 1456.” Siema. 


Annas is simply a provincialism for Agnes. It is 
common to most church registers, north and south, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

C. W. Barpstey. 

Ulverston. 


J. Asuton (6% §. xi. 366, 390).—I think he 
was the son of Thomas Ashton, of Penketh, who 
for his loyalty was in 1646 fined 192/. 8s. 4d. In 
the new ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ it is stated that 
after John Ashton’s execution his son was created 
a baronet by James. What is the authority for 
this statement ; and is anything further known of 
the son? John Ashton’s only daughter, Mary 
Anne Isabella, married the Rev. Richard Venn, 
ancestor of the Venns of Freston, co. Suffolk, by 
whom the Ashton arms are quartered. Was there 
any relationship between John Ashton and Col. 
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Edward Ashton, who was executed in 1658 for 
plotting against the Lord Protector ? 


E. R. J. Gamprer Howe, 
48, Duke Street, St. James's. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 

Vol. XIII., Craik—Damer. (Smith, Elder 

0.) 

The portion of the alphabet covered by the thirteenth 
volume of the ‘ Diction of National Biography’ is 
dominated by the name mwell. Of the bearers of 
this name the most illustrious, the Great Protector, falls 
to Mr. C. H. Firth, whose recent contributions to this 
epoch, notably his editions of Hutchinson’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
and the ‘ Lives of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle,’ 
prove his familiarity with it. Of this profoundly stirring 
life, and especially of the military portion of it, a very 
animated account is given, and the general estimate is 
sound and valuable. Mr. Firth holds Cromwell honest 
and conscientious throughout his career. His “ general 
religious zeal and his ambition were one.” The Calendars 
of the Domestic State Papers from 1649 to 1660 form 
the groundwork of Mr. Firth’s history of Cromwell's 
administration. Mr. Firth also supplies the biography 
of Richard Cromwell. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
is in the hands of Mr. James Gairdner, who also is 
responsible for the interesting and very important life of 
Cranmer. 

The most important contribution of the editor is the 
memoir of Mary Ann Cross, under which name it has 
been judged expedient to deal with “‘ George Eliot.” 
The facts of the life are accessible in the published 
* Life’ by J. W. Cross, and it is chiefly for its literary 
criticism that this memoir will be studied. Mr. Stephen 
pronounces the third volume of ‘The Mill on the Floss’ 
to have been “ to most readers not only disproportionate 
but discordant.” He regards the end of George Eliot’s first 
literary period marked by ‘ Silas Marner,’ and, it is satis- 
factory to see, doubts, @ propos to ‘Romola,’ whether 
*tany labour could make the reproduction of literary 
studies equal to her previous reproductions of personal 
experience.” The estimate of character and style is 
generous and judicious. Allan Cunningham and R. H. 
Cromek, with both of whom Mr. Stephen deals, have 
much in common. It is curious, however to find him 
dealing with the two Richard Cumberlands, grandfather 
and grandson, one of them Bishop of Peterborough and 
the second the dramatist—author of ‘ The West Indian’ 
~—whom Garrick, on account of his sensitiveness, called 
“a man without a skin.” The account of his diplo- 
matic mission to Spain and his subsequent misfortunes 
is highly interesting. Among other biographies to which 
the initials of Mr. Leslie Stephen appear are Ralph 
Cudworth and Anne Seymour Damer, the eculptress. 

What a tower of strength to the dictionary is Mr. 8, L. 
Lee will be seen by the reader who turns to the very 
numerous biographies for which he is responsible. Those 
of highest value are perhaps the lives of Crashaw, the 
poet, which is very readable and eminently just ; of the 
Admirable Crichton, around whom so much that is 
fabulous has grown; T. Crofton Croker, the antiquary; 
and Wm. Sharman Crawford. Many other lives are, 
however, in point of excellence scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from these. A —— and appreciative life 
of Geo Cruikshank is from the graceful pen of Mr. 
Austin m, who also is responsible for Isaac Robert 
Cruikshank, the brother of George, and their father 


Isaac. The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth supplies an account 
of Madam Creswell, of unsavoury reputation, and Mr. 
A. H, Bullen gives excellent accounts of Crowne and 
Daborne, the dramatists. The John Wilson Croker of 
Sir Theodore Martin is long, but constitutes a 
zealous and able vindication of the object of Macaulay's 
unjust and vindictive attack. Dr. Richard Garnett hay 
a valuable life of George Croly, and Mr. H. R. Tedder 
a very instructive memoir of Curll. Mr. Cosmo ¥W, 
Monkhouse writes of old Crome, and Mr. Russell Barker 
of Brass Crosby, Sir John Cust, and many others, Few 
lives of primary importance in the present volume come 
within the scope of Prof. J. K. Laughton. Mr, Henry 
Bradley, Mr. Louis Fagan, Mr, R. E. Graves, Mr. Robert 
Harrison, Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, 
and the Rev. Canon Venables, are among the writers 
whose contributions will be read with pleasure. The 
volume is, indeed, of more than average excellence—a 
fact, however, for which the accidental disposition of 
the letters must be held primarily responsible. 


Sobri and Nicknames. By Albert R. Frey. 

(Whittaker & Co.) 

Tuts admirable volume is the first of a series of books of 
reference which seems likely to form a valuable aid to 
the student, and to find a place on the shelves of most 
workers in literature. Mr. Frey is known as the erudite 
librarian of the Astor Library, New York, and as the 
author of various useful works, principally biblio- 
graphical. His latest volume will add to his reputation, 
and will be warmly welcomed. A work of this class is 
necessarily tentative. More than five thousand subjects, 
are, however, given, and the information supplied is 
trustworthy and often extensive. In the case of the 
Man with the Iron Mask no fewer than twenty-six double- 
columned pages are occupied. For this and some other 
lengthy articles Mr. Frey owns his indebtedness to Mr, 
Edward Denham. A large number of the entries are 
obtained from comparatively few sources. That long 
and wordy feud known as the Mar Prelate controversy 
supplies a very large number of derisive terms applied t 
one or other of the disputants, The satirical works of 
Dryden, Butler, Lord Lytton, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
have naturally been laid under contribution, and Rabelais 
supplies material for much, as we think, unsound con- 
jecture, the responsibility of which, of course, does not 
fall upon Mr. Frey. A close scrutiny of the book shows 
the work to be thoroughly done, and there are few 
omissions to which we can point. In the few cases im 
which we suggest alteration or addition it is with a view 
to improvement in the second edition, which is certain 
before long to be demanded. 

In the index of true names, a useful portion of 
the volume, should appear Hannah Cowley, and in the 
earlier portion of the work, under “ Anna,” the name of 
Anna Matilda, which she assumed, and by which she 
was derided in Gifford’s ‘ Baviad’ and his ‘ Maviad. 
This lady, and not Mrs, Hester Lynch Piozzi, as # 
stated p. 235, under “ Matilda,” is the object of Gif- 
ford’s satire. Cyrano de Bergerac, the author of ‘la 
Pédant Joué,’ from which Moliére, in the ‘ Fi 
de Scapin,’ took ‘the phrase “Eb, que diantre allaitil 
faire dans cette galére !” was known as “ Le Démon des 
Braves.” “Le Poste sans Fard” is the pseudonymof 
Gacon, the French satirist, author of ‘ L’Anti Roussest. 
Possibly as such it does not come within Mr. Frey’ 

“ The Venusian ” is a name constantly, if affect 
edly, bestowed u Horace by the late James Hanaay. 
“ Piccadilly Jac ” is a well-known nickname of a 
of Little Sins’ (peccadilloes), “The 
is a poor and misleading i of Le Chevalier 
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y famous omatic agent, whose sex remains 
D’Avenant is assigned the nick- 
name of “ Daphne” or “ Daph” freely accorded him by 
his friends. He is also sarcastically designated by them 
“Fighting Will” (see the scarce supplement to his 
*Gondibert’). “Jack asse” is scarcely the correct ren- 
dering of the formed by Rabelais upon Calvin. 
William Henry West Betty was better known as the 
“Tnfant Roscius ” than as the “ Young Roscius,” under 
which name he appears. We stop here our suggestions, 
which, however, are not exhausted, A vast amount of 
erudition is displayed in the work, which could scarcely 
have been assigned to more competent hands. 


Great Writers.—The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By 
William Sharp. (Scott.) 
Iz is impossible for each volume in a series of this kind 
to be of equal value, and the book now before us is not 
go good as some that have preceded it; but it is up to the 

level of its companions. Mr. Sharp knows what 
£ has got to tell, and he tells it, perhaps a little after the 
manner of a guide-book, but, on the whole, clearly and 
without undue exaggeration. There are few names in 
the whole range of literature that have been so fiercely 
fought over as that of Shelley ; during the last hundred 
and fifty years there is only one man who can be 
compared to him in this respect— Byron; and Mr. 
Sharp affords a pleasing contrast to most of those 
who have taken up pen in defence of, or to pour repro- 
bation upon, the memory of one who was, so far as we 
can now judge, second only to one poet that England has 
uced, Bat we cannot judge. We are too near 
at present, and too dazzled by the light of his 
genius, or too repelled by some of his doctrines and acts, 
to be able calmly to look, in the same way that we study 
the writings of Milton or Ben Jonson, at the work of 
the man who wrote ‘Queen Mab.’ And until we can do 
that it is impossible that a fitting life of the poet can be 
written. Mr. Sharp tells us little that is new; but that 
isnot his fault. He has in a compact form given us all 
there is at present known, and that in a manner that 
will please some people and can offend no one. 

We have no doubt that this 
popular, cially among the members of the Shelley 
Society ‘f that society continues to extend its influ- 
ence. We think that Mr. Sharp has given too much 
space to explaining the meaning of Shelley's longer 
poems, Any one who is able to appreciate them may be 
trusted to find out the meaning for himself; and for 
those to whom they are asealed book no amount of ex- 

jon can make them clear. We think that Mr. 

is scarcely fair in his treatment of Mr. Timothy 
Shelley. He says, speaking of the poet’s elopement 
with Harriette Westbrook, “If Shelley had wronged 
the girl who trusted him, and had simply departed for a 
while with his mistress, Sir Bysshe and Mr. Timothy 
Shelley would have severely reprimanded, but would not 
have found it very hard to forgive him.” Under the 
circumstances we know what they did; but it is surely 
unfair to say what they would have done had those cir- 
cumstances been quiite changed. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New 
Series. Vol. 1Ii. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tas most apestant paper in this issue is Mr. Solly- 
Flood’s careful and elaborate investigation into the origin 
of the traditional story that Prince Henry of Monmouth 
was committed to prison by Chief Justice Gascoigne for 
Scontempt of court. By a minute analysis of the old 

lers and a painstaking process of elimination he 
arrives at the conclusion that the youthful escapades of 


the prince, which S has 
‘Henry IV.,’ were de 


stereotyped in his 
out of a much older 


story about another Prince of Wales, son of Edward I., 
and were first fastened upon Prince Henry by Sir Thomas 
Elyot in his‘ Boke named the Gouvernour,’ and that, as 
he shows, with signal injustice. Mr, Hyde Clarke has two 
disquisitions, one on the ‘Legend of Atlantis,’ the 
other on ‘The Picts and Pre-Celtic Britain,’ both of 
them dealing largely with prehistoric linguistics. We 
confess to feeling always a disagreeable sense of inse- 
curity in treading on this ground, where conjecture and 
speculation have to do duty for ascertained facts, and 
probability is scarcely attainable, much less demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Clarke himself seems conscious of this inse- 
curity of the basis he works on when he concludes his 
first paper with the pessimistic and sweeping, but hap- 
pily quite unwarranted, dictum, “ In sci there is no 
orthodoxy and no finality.” Miss Frere’s very full 
obituary notice of her distinguished father, Sir Bartle 
Frere, provides a useful store of material for any future 
biographer. 


——- and Work, By Emily Pfeiffer. (Triibner & 


Mrs, P¥gIrrer’s views on the subject of women in rela- 
tion to the present position of the sexes as regards their 
relative capacity for work are well known. In this 
volume she has got together some statistics on the point 
which will be useful to those who take an interest 
in the subject of women and intellectual labour. 
Part iii, is devoted to physiological and medical evi- 
dence as to whether what is usually called ‘the 
higher education” is harmful to women as a sex, or 
rather as to whether it would be harmful to the race if it 
were to become general. We cannot go into the details, 
but we do not think Mrs. Pfeiffer proves her point. 


ay Shreds and Patches, Vol. VII. (Shrewsbury, 
iddowes.) 

Tuis is a book of reprints from a Shrewsbury newspaper, 
and will be of interest to those connected with Shrop- 
shire. People who make a study of folk-lore would do 
well to look through it, and note the various curious 
customs that are mentioned as now surviving. It is 
good that such books should be published, as they tend 
to create a wider interest in what yet remains to us of 
past customs. 


Mélusine (Paris, Libr. Le Chevalier, Quai du Grands 
Augustins) for December contains an important notice to 
editors and publishers exchanging with it. M. Rolland 
retired from the editorship ut the close of the past 
year, and from and after January all editorial communi- 
cations and exchanges should be addressed to M. Gaidoz, 
who continues in office thenceforth as sole editor. Mr. 
Andrew Lang's ‘Myth, Ritual, and Religion,’ and an 
elaborate work by M. Gaidoz recently noticed at con- 
siderable length, are among the principal features of the 
December number, 

The Bookbinder, Nos, V. and VI, (W. Clowes & 
Sons. )—This desirable periodical maintains its interest, 
and is well worthy the attention of book-lovers. Of 
three illustrations of Grolier designs in No. V. one is 
coloured. No. VI. supplies a magnificent specimen of a 
Le Gascon binding by Riviere, and has some very happy 
designs for cloth bindings. 

A : ‘ournal an origi ocument giving a 
return from the Mayor of London and his fellow com- 
missioners of the citizens of London in 1412 liable to pay 
an impost of half a mark on every 20/. of annual rent. 
This almost constitutes, as the discoverer says, a City 
directory for the year in question, 

THE Poems of Laurence Minot have been issued in a 
scholarly form, with a very valuable introduction and 
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notes by Joseph Hall, M.A., head master of the Hulme 
Grammar School, Manchester. The publishers are the 
Clarendon Press. 


In the Antiquary 
* London 
Homes of 


RMotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G.—Madame de Merteuil, after whom you inquire, is 
in ‘ Les Liaisons Dangereuse,’ of P. F. Choderlos de 
Laclos, a very ead — of the last century, of which 
an English translation, ‘Dangerous Connexions; or, 
Letters collected in a Society,’ &c., London, 1784, 4 vols., 
12mo., sold at Sotheby's in November last for 2/. 15s. 

Antuvur Mes (“ Album ”’),.—The earliest recorded use 
of this word is by Sir H. Wotton, 1651, oe is 140 years 
earlier than that you advance, See ‘New English Dic- 


J. R. Bortz (“The Rev. Lawrence Charteris”).—A 
fall account of this worthy appears in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. x. pp. 137-8. You are there 
referred to the Presbytery Records, Burnet’s ‘ Histo 
Grub’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ Grant’s ‘ History of t e 
University of Edinburgh,’ &c. 

P. Maxwe.t.—The name is pronounced 7iid-é-ma, 
with the first two vowels short and equal value assigned 
to the three syllables. 

Atta Grornwata (“ Psychological French Novels ”).— 
The term is vague ; but Balzac’s works generally come 
under that head, and are enough to furnish material for 
study for some years to come. 

Hues Canteton (“ Measure for Measure”). — Shall 
appear when room for it can be found, 

Gro, Dewar (“ Orchis") —There is no such plural as 
orchises. 

Joun 8. Balloons”),—The subject is un- 
suited to us. 

C. H., Philadelphia (“ Oval Portraits ’’),—Consult the 
Town and Country Magazine of the time mentioned. 

MacRosgrt (“ With what measure ye mete,” Xc.).— 
Already appeared, See 7* 8, iv, 149, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of Notes and Queries’ — Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception, 


ANTED, COPIES of NOTES anp QUERIES, 
No. 51, s1XTH SERIES, for which, le, 6d, each will be 
—Address JOHN U. FRANOIS, Notes and Queries 2, 
court, ( Chancery- “lane, B.C. 
—MSS., Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or 


W riter with speed and Southam 
ton-street, Miss FARRAN—-Puple Teught. 


[ NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
GLASGOW, 1888. 
SOOTTISH AROH AOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SECTION. 


A Building, from the main consisting 
repraduction of whe Ani Antient Castle of 
of an History of 
No light will be within 
The Collections will co 


m prise :— 
the of the arte in, and of history and 
Il. The Stuart : illustrative 
Stuart and her royal —t — 


ti, 


rrespondi secre or ‘om: A 
Corporation ‘Galleries, G ow. - Paton, 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Number [X., JANUARY, royal 8vo. price 5s. 
i. ARTICLES Contents, 
cn on the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, By 


obinson. 
BENOIT. DE By Sidney J. Owen. 


2 DOCUME Origin of Ex 
MacLennan. — of Semiramia 
y eld. —Charles Earl of @ 
Samuel R. LL 
< List o¢ HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISH 
P 
5, CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & O00. 


Now ready, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


Contents, 
1. MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS DE LIGNE. 
2. SIDEREAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
3. The TITHE QUESTION. 
4 JACKSON’S DALMATIA and the QUARNERO. 
5. POLITICAL CLUBS. 
6. A FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
7. KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the CRIMEA. 
& The WORKS of MR. RUSKIN. 
% BALLANTYNE’S LIFE of CARTERET. 
10. The BATTLE for the UNION. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 
Tus MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 331, will be published on WEDNESDAY, January 18. 
Contenta, 
1. DARWIN'S LIFE and LETTERS. 
2 The ROMAN CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. 
3. SOME LESSONS of PROSPERITY and DEPRESSION. 
4. LAYARD’S EARLY ADVENTURES. 
5. The MAMMOTH and the FLOOD. 
6. CABOT’S LIFE of EMERSON. 
7. The CRUISE of the MARCHESA, 
8. LORD CARTERET. 
9. LANDED ESTATES and LANDED INCOMES. 
10. The CONTEST with LAWLESSNESS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


4Lrorp’s ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
and BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


This well-known Monthly being DISCONTINUED, Subscribers and 
others are informed that the Stock of Back Numbers will shortly be 


‘| sent to the mills. Those desirous of COMPLETING their SETS, or of 


securing the Parts containing Special Articles, are recommended to 
apply to the Publisher without delay. About a dozen Complete Sets 
(19 vols.) are available for libraries, price Three Guineas nett; slso® 
few Odd Volumes at 72, 6d. each. 
GEORGE REDWAY 
York-street, Covent-garden London. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 
Pablishing Estimates examined on of 
vransfer of Property carefully conducted. Safe one 

years’ experience. ighest reterences. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


N EQUITABLE SYSTEM of PUBLISHING. 
—AUTHORS who are contemplating re production of their 
Works in Pamphbiet or Volume form are INVITED to COMMUNI- 
CATE = a well-known LUNDON PUBLISHER, who is willing to 
roved works on the following terms:— Authors to pat, 
and Pe evertion their Works as they may think fit. ‘he publisher 
to keep copies on sale, and supply the trade and public, to send out 
es to editors for review, and to public libraries es required by 
jaw), to grant the use of his imprint upon the Book and in ali adver- 
tisements, to place title and description of the Work upon his cata- 
logue of publications, to keep proper accounts, and remit the entire 
of sales monthly or quarterly to the Author. The Author to 
reserve all rights whatever in connexion with his Work. The pub- 
lisher to be paid a fee of Five Guineas for his services, and to act in all 
as the agent for the Author. 
is plan is calculated to do away with the obstacles to publishing 
which many Autbors have hitherto encountered, viz., the claim of the 
publisher to manage and control an Author's property, and his un- 
willingness to push the sale of a Book which he cannot so control, and 
the consequent logs that falls 7 an Author who has printed a Book 
when he cannot get it issu by a recognized publishing house. 
to this sovertisament ar are requested (in order to 
void ) to state fully the nature of 
Work which they ‘desire to publish. — —— Anderson's Advertisement 
Offices, 14, Cockspur-street, London, 


PpackERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 


Kare 
Books offered at moderate num. 
64, Haymarket, Lon 8. 


AMILY HISTORY, Topography, and kindred 


bjects, The largest Stock in the Kingdom. juent CATA- 
LoeU UES, pont free HENRY end 
Bookseller Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


on, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Purch Arranged, Catal d, and Valued. 
», NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(ATALOGUE (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
QUARIAN, and FINE ART BOOKS, Cruikshank Drama, &e., 
pestes nearly 300 items from the 

, Somerset Herald. Post free on application to v MAGGs, 
Chureb-street, Paddington-green, Londen, W. 


Library of the 


Forsicn POSTAGE - STAMPS, — Collectors 
id write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST for 
pee. gratis and post free. 
roval at lowest prices. Rare Stamps and Duplicates 
en in Exchange.—WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


UTOGRAPHS. — CATALOGUE of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, comprising interesting Specimens of Kober 
Burns, Burke, Carlyle, Cowper, mg B. Franklin, Nelson, 
Schiller, Cromwell, Lord Bacon, A pe, &c., sent on 
tion. Autographs REDERICN B BARKER, 43, 
road, Brook-green, London, W. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.—New Illustrated CATALOGUE of a Choice 
Collection, post free 6d., containing Original and Interesting Letters 
of Cowper, Benjamin Franklin, J Jobn ‘o. David Garrick, b, 
General Gordon, Dickens, aad many other rarities. —s. J. DAVEY’ 
22, Paternoster-row, Londo: 


CATALOGUE (No. 151, 28 pp., now sendy) of 
FOREIGN WORKS, Latin, French, German, Dutch, 
cluding many of rarity, all offered at extremely ‘moderate ag 
post free to Collectors | on application to M. L. BENNETT, 238, High 
Holborn, London, W.C 

CATALOGUE | (No. 152) of ENGLISH WORKS ready same date,a 
preceding address. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK 
‘on-buildings, Ch: 


Southam) ancery-lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEXEST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

able on demand. TWO per, ans, INTEKEST on CURR 

ACCOUNTS, calculated on_the monthly balances, w 
not drawn below 100i. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
of D Writings, and other “ecurities and 
the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends. and 

ee Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and Ao 
Letters of Credit and Circaier Notes issued. ‘The Binh: 
Buck ALMANACK. with full particu) post free on avplication. 

FRANCIS RA ENSOURKUPY?T, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

L EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 


ANNUAL INCOME +» £248,000 
INVESTED NAPITAL and RESERVE FUN £275,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS £2,500,v00 


derate Premi Pa ble Conditi Now 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 


Colonial, Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eccle- 
Law. Prinis: Reports, on Bale by 


RICHARD AMER, Linooln’s Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


HAUCER’S HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
of the best Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued monthly, 


Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-end Office: —8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. ; 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


post free. —WiLLIAM DOWNING, 74, New-street, Birmingham. 
Libraries and Parcels of Books Purchased for cash. Libraries 
Arranged, Vatalogued, and Valued (thirty years’ experience). 


LD BOOK CIRCULAR, post free for 1d. Old 
Books reported to supp! 7 Old Books, 100,000 on Sale. 
uld bought for casb.— SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, 


Stat we Po CATALOGUE (No. 250) of ENG- 
LISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c., being Part 3 

» 314, Clap nd 


FOURTH VOLUME NOW READY. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


AMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES, 
containing Parodies of Songs, Odes, and Ballads, Ancient and 
National songs, ‘The Bitous beadie be. ert 
TURNER, 19, Strand, W.O. 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPSOLALTIES for INVALIDS, 
—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Coughs, The eget of these medica- 
ments render them ro worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the rills, taken in A 
and the Cintmens rubbed over the chest ry throat, are exceed y 


[RE BACON - SHAKESPEARE 
.—Bacon's Motaghers ont 8b 
and other papers. Bee JOURNAL of the Bacon 


Bos. 1 to 5. 
One by GEURGE REDWAY, York: 


8 treatment is the easiest 
safest, aud Holloway’s Pills the blood, remove ali 
obstacles to ite free circulation through the lungs, relieve the en 

air tudes, snd render respiration free, without red 

irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; 

means of from su! when aflicted wi 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’$! 
NEW BOOKS. 


A most useful addition to any consulting library.— Scotsman. 


CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAMS 


COWPER. Compiled by JOHN NEVE. Royal 8vo. cloth, 11. ls. 
A most useful Book of Reference for Journalists, Literary Men, and Acrosticians, containing over 60,000 References, 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, and PIONEERING LIFE in the 
NORTHERN TERRITURY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. DOMINIC DALY. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 12, 

* Mrs. Daly writes with knowledge ed personal experie The account of the rush for 
discovery in the Northern Territory ts "This graphic sketch of the origin 
ment of South Australia in the north.”— Morning Post. 

‘“* Mrs. Daly's beautifully bound volume is the latest digest of Colonial matters in the Pacific....She touches npon thas 
splendid instances of courage and devotion which all of us must remember, the heroic efforts of pioneers and squatters to pene 
trate into the inmost recesses of the land and claim it for their countrymen.”— Daly Telegraph. 

“* The book is very pleasantly written, and some of the stories it contains are remarkably well told.”— Field. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.: his Early, Private, and Publig 


Life. With an Account of his Travels wed Explorations gathered from more ty Volumes of his own Work 
and other Sources. By FRANCIS HITCHMAN, Author of ‘The Public Life of the of Beaconsfield,’ &c, 2 yal 
demy “ cloth extra, 36s., with Illustrations. 

Burton, ome beoce There is plenty of readable stuff in the volumes,” 


NEW GAMES of PATIENCE. By Lady Capogam 
Containing Thirty-four New Games, including “ The Jubilee Game.” With Coloured Diagrams. 4to. cloth extra, 12s @ 


| the few books designed for indoor amusément and not for mere reading, the first place is due to the second serlas 
of Lady Cadogan’s illustrated ‘Games of Patience.’ The present volume consists largely of German games, which, for i 
most part, are far more ingenious and entertaining than the varieties of Patience more generally known to English cafe 
players."—Saturday Review. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 


NORTH AGAINST SOUTH. Very numerous Illustrations, cloth, 


gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“* North against South ' is a very stirring story of the Secession War in Florida....Once embarked, however, on the fall 
tide of adventure, we are yt enthralled, and think no more of questioning the wonderful tissue of moving incidents 
than of doubting the solid fact that North and Seat fought to the bitter end."—Saturday Review. 


The CLIPPER of the CLOUDS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 7s. 6d. 
“ It is as spirited and ingenious as any of the previous attempts of M. Verne in the mock heroic adaptation of scientiig 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,’ &c. 


The FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Crarkx 2 vols. crowml 
Svo. cloth, 12s. 
“The most enthralling romance which Mr. Clark Russell has written since ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ There ha 
ph tg SET at once so thrilling, so strange, and so realistic. In vivid beauty and effect ther 
ding anything in ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor’ or in ‘ The Golden Hope '—and t this no higher 
poate eound be given. It did not need ‘The Frozen Pirate’ to place Mr. Russell indi t among all living 
writers of sea life, but if there were any lingering doubt, this romance would settle the uncertainty.’ *—Academy. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & ye (Lirrep), 
St. Danstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E. 


Frinted by, JOBN ©. FRANOIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, BS. and Published by 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery Saiurday, Jonwary 14, 1888. 
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